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Hotes, 
‘MACBETH, ‘THE TEMPEST, AND THE 


STORM OF 1703. 

In the stage-history of the above-named 
plays, [ have not seen any notice of the fuss 
made about the acting of them soon after 
“The Storm” of 26-27 Nov., 1703. This 
storm was, says Lord Stanhope (‘ Hist. 
England, 1701 - 1713,’ P: 104), ‘the most 
terrible tempest ever known in England. 
For several years afterwards it was men- 
tioned, not as A storm, but as THE storm” ; 
and Stanhope gives over three pages to a 
description of the disasters it wrought, with 
references to his authorities. 

The players, naturally desiring to be on 
the spot, at once put Shakespeare’s storm- 
plays ‘Macbeth’ and ‘The Tempest’ on the 
stage, and this shocked Jeremy Collier and 
the opposers of the theatre, who thought the 
act a mocking of God. At least three of 
them speedily denounced the players. The 
treatise first published was :— 

‘“*A | Representation | of the | Impiety and 
Immorality | of the | English Stage, | with | 





Reasons for putting a Stop thereto | and some 
Questions Addresst to| those who frequent the 
Play- | Houses, | London, | Printed, and are to be 
Sold by J. Nutt | near Stationers - Hall, 1704 
[20 January, 1703/4].” 

On leaf 5 we find :— 

‘*Her Majesty having now, upon occasion of the 
late great Calamity, appointed a Day of Solemn 
Fasting and Humiliation throughout the Kingdom, 
for the deprecating of God’s Wrath, surely the 
Players have little Reason to expect that they 
shall go on in their abominable Outrages ; who, ’tis 
to be observed with Indignation, did, as we are 
assured, within a few Days after we felt the late 
dreadful Storm, entertain their Audience with the 
ridiculous Representation of what had fill'd us 
with so great Horror in their Plays call'd 
*Mackbeth’ and ‘ The Tempest,’ as if they design’d 
to Mock the Almighty Power of God, who alone 
commands the Winds and the Seas, and they obey 
him. No surely, it cannot but be hoped, that a 
Suspension at least of the Players acting for some 
considerable time will follow, when the Prophane- 
ness and Immorality of the Stage comes to Her 
Majesty's Knowledge, who, ’tis to [p. 6] be remem- 
bered, has never once given any Countenance to 
the Play-House by Her Royal Presence, since Her 
happy Accession to the Throne.” 

Like remarks are made as to ‘ Macbeth’ in 

“ A Letter written by another Hand; in | Answer, 
to some Queries sent by a | Person of Quality 
Relating to the Ir- | regularities charged upon the 
Stage.” 

Added to 

“Mr. Collier's | Dissuasive | from the | Play- 
House; | in |a Letter to a Person of Quality, | 
Occasion’d | By the late Calamity of the | Tempest. 
| London: | Printed for Richard Lane, at Gray’s- 
Inn-Gate in Holborn, 1704 [9 June].” 

On p. 18 is :— 

“The dismal Calamity of so much Wreck and 
Ruin by the late Storm, was certainly a most 
press Occasion for a Dissuasive from Places of 
ewd Diversion, and the Play-Houses as Principal. 
The Tempest it self call’d so loud for it, that if the 
Nation be not rouzd with the Alarm, ‘tis the 
— of Lethargy, far gone, and likely to prove 

atal. 

‘But Stupidity under that Convulsion was not 
the worst of our Case: No, that Dreadful Hurri- 
cane, the Voice of an angry Heaven, and Terrour 
of Earth and Sea, was, it seems, a Jest at the Play- 
House; Macbeth with his Lightning and Thunder 
the Entertainment of the Day, and the Mention of 
Chimnies blown down, clapt by the Audience with 
an unusual Length of Pleasure and Approbation. 

“Was it possible? Mirth at such a Season! 
Satisfactory Plaudits on such an Occasion ! What 
can you call this, but another Prodigy [p. 19] of 
Horrour, to be chronicled with the Storm? 

“?Twas, you'll say, Sport to our bold Britains of 
the Pit, but no Diversion to the Boxes. 'I'o suppose 
the Mention of Mischief was Mirth to the Ladies, 
were to make Macbeth Wiues of them or the 
very wayward Sisters of the Play; with whom 
Fair is Foul, and Foul is Fair, Mischief a May- 
Game, and Destruction a Delight.” 


Collier himself says in his ‘ Dissuasive,’ 
pp. 14-15 :— 
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**We have lately felt a sad Instance of God's 
Judgments in the terrible Tempest : Terrible be- 
yond any thing in that kind in Memory or Record. 
For, not to enlarge on the lamentable Wrecks and 
Ruins, were we not almost swept into a Chaos? 
Did not Nature seem to be in her last Agony, and 
the World ready toexpire? And if we go on still 
in such Sins of Defyance, may we not be afraid of 
the Punishment of Sodom, and that God should 
destroy us with Fire and Brimstone. | 

“*What Impression this late Calamity has made 
upon the Play-House, we may guess by their Acting 
‘Macbeth’ with all its Thunder and Tempest, the 
same Day: When, at the mention of the Chimnies 
being blown down (* Macbeth,’ p. 20), the Audience 
were pleas’d to Clap, at an unusual Length of 
Pleasure and Approbation. And _ is not the mean- 
ing of all this too intelligible? Does it not look 
as if they had a Mind to out-brave the Judgment ? 
And make us believe the Storm was nothing but 
an Eruption of Epicurus’s Atoms, a Spring-T ide of 
Matter and Motion, and a blind Salley of Chance? 
This throwing Providence out of the Scheme, is an 
admirable Opiate for the Conscience! And when 
Recollection is laid asleep, the Stage will recover 
of course, and go on with their Business effectually 
aban December 10, 1703. 3.c.” 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 





LORD CAMELFORD'S DUEL. 

Tue duel in which Lord Camelford lost his 
life (see ante, p. 105) was one of the “‘sensa- 
tions” of the year 1804. It originated in 
one of those squalid disputes which were not 
uncommon a century ago. Lord Camelford 
thought an old friend, Capt. Best of the 
Royal Navy, had given him just ground of 
offence, and he publicly insulted him in the 
lobby of Stevens's Hotel, No. 18, New Bond 
Street. Capt. Best in returning home sent 
Lord Camelford a challenge, which was ac- 
cepted, and the duel took place on 7 March, 
1804, in a field situated a little to the west of 
Holland House, Kensington. Capt. Best had 
the reputation of being the best shot in Eng- 
land, and all efforts at reconciliation failed 
through Lord Camelford’s idea that his own 
character would suffer if he made any con- 
cession to his opponent. Lord Camelford 
fired first, and missed ; but the shot of his 
antagonist was more skilfully directed, and 
the bullet pierced his lordship’s chest, and, 
passing through the lungs, lodged in the 
vertebree. The wounded man was carried to 
Little Holland House—then in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Ottey—where, after lingering in 
great agony for over three days, he died on 
the evening of 10 March. He was only 
twenty-nine years of age, and showed some 
magnanimity in forgiving his opponent, who 
was never brought to trial, the verdict at 
the coroner’s inquest being ‘‘ Wilful murder 
against a person or persons unknown.” His 
remains were subsequently conveyed to 





Switzerland, and, in accordance with the in- 
structions contained in a codicil to his will, 
deposited near the borders of the Lake of 
St. Lampierre, in the canton of Berne (see 
2" §. i. 461). 

Lord Camelford, though possessing some 
praiseworthy traits, was a man of ungovern- 
able temper, and his extraordinary conduct 
on many occasions pointed to an unsettled 
brain. The murder of Lieut. Charles Peter- 
son, which is described by Mr. UpaAt, and 
which recalls an incident that recently 
occurred on board the Kniaz Potemkin, was 
an unjustifiable act, especially as under naval 
law Mr. Peterson would seem to have been 
the senior officer. Lord Camelford's father 
was a first cousin of William Pitt, and the 
court-martial may have thought it would be 
an unseemly thing to hang a near relative of 
the Prime Minister. Notwithstanding this 
relationship, however, Lord Camelford’s 
political opinions verged on Jacobinism, and 
on the proclamation of peace in 1801, when 
a general illumination took place, he incurred 
the wrath of the mob by refusing to light up 
the windows of his lodgings at 148, New 
Bond Street. The windows were smashed, 
and, sallying out with a cudgel, he met the 
mob in a fierce encounter, in which he 
naturally got the worst of it. That exem- 
plary Whig, Lord Holland, erected a sham 
antique Roman altar, bearing a classical in- 
scription, upon the spot where he fell (see 
3S. vii. 131). W. F. Pripeaux. 


It seems somewhat strange that Mr. Upan 
and Mr. A’Court should be under the impres- 
sion that there is any doubt as to Lord 
Camelford's ultimate fate (see ante, p. 105), 
as few duels have been so often described in 
print as that in which he lost his life. He was 
mortally wounded in a duel with Capt. Best, 
fought in the early morning on 7 March, 1804, 
in a field at the back of Little Holland House, 
Kensington, and he died four days later. 

An account of the duel appeared in The 
Times of 8 March, and was reprinted in the 
issue of that journal on the corresponding 
day of 1904 ; also in ‘The Annual Register” 
of 1804, p. 470; inthe ‘D.N.B’; in Timbs’s 
‘Romance of London’; in Leigh Hunt's 
‘Old Court Suburb’; and in a paper by 
Charles Reade—‘ What has become of Lord 
Camelford’s Body?—which may be found in 
a book by him entitled ‘The Jilt, and other 
Stories.’ 

By a codicil to his will, made the night 
before he died (quoted verbatim at 2° S. i. 
461), he directed that he should be buried in 
a particular spot in Switzerland. But as to. 
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this Charles Reade writes that in 1858 a 
friend of his 
**had business with a firm of solicitors, the senior 
partner in which had in his youth been in a house 
that acted for Lord Camelford. He said that pre- 
parations were actually made to carry out Lord 
Camelford’s wishes as to the disposal of his re- 
mains. He was embalmed and packed up for 
transportation. But at that very nick of time war 
was proclaimed again, and the body, which was 
then deposited, pro tempore, in St. Anne’s Church 
in Soho, remained there awaiting better times. 
The war lasted a long while, and, naturally enough, 
Camelford’s body was forgotten. After Europe 
was settled it struck the solicitor, who was my 
friend’s informant, that Camelford had never been 
shipped for Switzerland. He had the curiosity to 
go to St.Anne’s Church and inquire. He found 
the sexton in the church, as it happened, and asked 
him what had become of Lord Camelford. ‘Oh,’ 
said the sexton, in a very cavalier way, ‘here he 
is’; and showed him a thing which he afterwards 
described to my friend M‘Leod as an enormously | 
long fish basket, fit to pack a shark in. And this, | 
M‘Leod assured me, was seven or eight years after | 
Camelford’s death. Unfortunately, M‘Leod could 
not tell me whether his informant paid a second 
visit to the church, or what took place between ‘ 
1815 and 1858.” 
Charles Reade concludes by asking the 
question which forms the title of his paper, | 
but whether he ever got a reply does not | 
appear. | 
Oddly enough, I made inquiries myself 
quite recently on thesame subject atSt. Anne’s | 
Church, when I was assured by the authori- | 
ties that beyond doubt Lord Camelford’s | 
remains still lie in the north vault. I was| 
shown in the Register the entry of his 
burial there on 17 March, 1804—in linen, for 
which luxury an extra fee of 2/. 10s. was 
paid. There is no entry in any book of any 
removal, as there certainly would be, if any 
such had occurred; but the “fish-basket” is 
not likely to be seen by mortal eye for some 
time to come, for burials in the church were 
prohibited in 1853, and the vaults were 
sealed up with brickwork and asphalte for 
sanitary reasons about thirty years ago. 
ALAN STEWART. 


The eccentric Thomas Pitt, second Lord 
Camelford, was not killed by Peterson in 
Switzerland, but died in Little Holland 
House, Kensington, whither he was moved 
after his fatal duel with Capt. Best. Always 
pugnacious, he provoked the quarrel at the 
Prince of Wales’s Coffee-House in Conduit 
Street, apropos of a Mrs. Symons. The 
duel took place on 7 March, 1804, in that 
part of the grounds of Holland House which 
was formerly called “The Moats.” Unable 
to be taken to his lodgings over a grocer’s 
shop at 148. Bond Street (which he preferred 
to his magificent mansion Camelford House), 











Lord Camelford was conveyed to Little 
Holland House, close by, then the residence 
of Mr. Ottey, and afterwards for very many 
years that of Watts the painter. Here Lord 
Camelford died on 10 March, aged thirty, 
from the result of his wounds. 

His remains were deposited in a gorgeous. 
coffin in the vaults of St. Anne’s Church, 
Soho, where they now are. Lord Camelford, 
the day before his death, wrote a codicil to 
his will, in which he expressly desired to 
be buried on the borders of the Lake 
of Lampierre, in the Canton de Berne, 
between three trees which he specified: a 
spot on which he had passed, he said, many 
solitary hours contemplating the mutability 
of human affairs ; and he left 1,000/. as com- 
pensation to the owner of the land. But as 
he died at the time the European war was: 
raging, his executors found it impossible then 
to carry out his instructions; and when 
peace was declared in 1815, Lord Camelford 
was still left in the vaults of St. Anne’s. 

Lord Holland set up an ‘ expiatory clas- 
sical altar” on the spot where the duel took 
place, but that has been removed. 

ConsTaNce RussELL. 


Lord Camelford was buried, at his own re- 
quest (from St. Anne’s, Soho), in a secluded 
spot near the Lake of St. Lampierre, in the 
canton of Berne, without “monument or 
stone.” See ‘The Complete Peerage,’ ii. 125 ; 
also Burke’s ‘Romance of the Aristocracy,” 
1855, ii. 350 et seg. Ruvieny. 





AMERICANS IN ENGLISH RECORDS. 


In working upon English records one not 
infrequently encounters references to kins- 
men in America which to our cousins across 
the sea, seeking perchanee their family’s 
English habitat, would prove of no little 
interest. I have saved many such in the 
course of some years’ working at original 
sources, and now, with the Editor’s per- 
mission, propose to contribute a few of them 
to these pages. 

SrrincerR.— Samuel Stringer, of ‘‘ Elis- 
ham” (?), Surrey, Doctor in Physic; in his 
will, proved 26 July, 1738, mentions ‘my 
son now in Maryland.” (Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, 185 Brodrepp.) 

Waters. — Will of Edward Waters, of 
Elizabeth Cittie, in Virginia, 1630: Refers 
to his son William, his brother John, of 


Middleham, Yorks, his wife Grace, and’ his 
daughter Margaret. (P.C.C., 81 Scroope.) 
Wuirte.—John White, vicar of Cherton, 
Wilts, in his will, dated 1669, mentions. hia 
‘deceased brother’s children in Virginia,” 
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John and others. Proved 1672. (P.C.C, | 


23 Eure ) 

Wicuramson. — Richard Williamson, — of 
London, in his will, 1646, refers to his 
brother Roger, residing in Virginia, with 
children. (P.C.C., 189 Twisse.) 


Joxes — Will of William Moulte, dated 
1653, speaks of ‘“ when I came to Varginaye,” | 


and refers to ‘‘a letter to James Jones, at 
Accomack, for brother Francis Mowlte at 
Ashby Fawell, Leicester.” Proved 1657. 
(P.C.C., 249 Ruthen.) 

Nicuotson.—Hannah Nicholson, of New- 


castle, “ who has never received a legacy of 


2007. left her in 1763 by her son Edward 
Nicholson in Virginia.” (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, Report XV., Appendix 10, p. 95.) 


voyage to Virginia in the ship Primrose, 
dated 1634, proved 1635. (P.C.C., 14-15 Sad- 
Jer.) 

Srevens. — Erasmus Stevens sailed to 
Boston in 1683 in the ship Rose. An account 
of the voyage and the doings of the sailors 
at Boston. (John Knepp's Journal, British 
Museum, Egerton MS. 2526.) 

SaunpeErs. — William Saunders, of Poole, 
Dorset, in his will, dated 1788, mentions | 
“‘my brotherat Massachusetts Bay, America.” | 
(P.C C., 215 Calvert.) | 

Weepon. — William Weedon, of London, 
-gent., in his will, 1686, refers to “my nephew | 
William Weedon and my niece Ann Weedon, | 
spinster, late of Pocomoke River in Mary- | 
land.” (P.C.C., 215 Fane.) | 

May.—In his will, 1684, Alexander May, | 
of Clanfield, Oxon, yeoman, leaves “unto my | 
gon Alexander 20/, to be paid one month 
after his returne from Virginia if he shall 
ever come to demand the same.” (Consistory | 
Court of Oxford, A. 399.) 

Mitts. —The will of Thomas Mills, of 
Exeter, Devon, dated 1652, mentions “ my | 
only child William, who is now (as I suppose) | 
in Virginia,” with wife and children. (P.C C., 
178 Brent.) 

KirKtanp.—The will of Moses Kirkland, 
of South Carolina, was proved in London, 
1789. (P.C.C., 377 Macham.) 

Powetu.—The will of Francis Rhod, other- 
wise Rhodes, of Golden Square, Westminster, 
working goldsmith, dated 1803, refers to) 

‘Thomas Powell, Doctor of Physic, of Stale- 
burgh High Hills, South Carolina, America, 
but now in London.” (Consistory Court of 
London, fo. 317.) 

Love —The will of William Love, late of 
South Carolina, was proved in London, 1789. 
-(P.C.C , 432 Macham.) 


| 


Winca.—William Winch, of London, Vir- 
ginia merchant, in his will, dated 1739, refers 
to “my present wife Fanny Parke Winch, 
the daughter of John Curtis, of Virginia, 
Esq.” (P.C.C., 56 Browne.) 

GrorcGe F. T. Suerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


Earty EncGuisn Lirerature.—I do not 
know whether the passage transcribed below 
has ever before been noticed. It is taken 
from ‘The Epistle Dedicatorie’ to “ Robert 
Earle of Leicester” in Dr. Meredith Han- 
mer’s translation of ‘Avneient Ecclesiastical 
Histories of the First Six Hvndred Yeares 


| — vet ed te by Eusebius and others, 
> ‘and ‘* Printed by Richard Field, dwelling i 
Parkuurst.—Will of George Parckhurst, | ’ he ke 
of Ipsedge (Ipswich), Suffolk, bound on a) 
ithe ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ is dated “From 


the Blackfriers. 1607.” According to the 
title page, this is ‘‘The third Edition,” and 


Shordich the 15. of December. 1584.” The 
few critical observations which Dr. Hanmer 
indulges in are peculiarly interesting, and 
the passage is reproduced exactly as it is in 
the original :— 

“Here your Lordship shall find zealous prayers, 
sorowfull lamentations, godly Epistles, Christian 
decrees and constitutions. The father admonishing 
the sonne, the mother her daughter, the Bishop his 
clergie, the Prince his subiects, one Christian con- 
firming another, and God comforting vs all. Manie 
now a daies had rather reade the Diall of Princes, 


| where there is much good matter: the Monke of 


Bury, full of good stories: the tales of Chaucer, 
where there is excellent wit, great reading. and good 
decorum obserued: thelifeof Marcus Aurelius, where 
there are many good Morall precepts: the familiar 
and golden Epistles of Axthonie Gweuarra, where 
there is both golden wit and good penning: the 
stories of King Arthur: the monstrous fables of 
Garagantua: the Pallace of pleasure, though there 
follow neuer so much displeasure after: Reinard 
the Foxe: Beuis of Hampton: the hundred merrie 
tales: Skogyan : Fortunatus: with many other in- 
fortunate treatises, and amorous toyes written in 
English, Latine, French, Italian, Spanish, but as 
for bookes of Diuinitie, to edifie the soule and in- 
struct the inward man, it is the least part of their 
care, nay they will flatly answer, it belongeth not 
to their calling to occupie their heads with anie 
such kinde of matters. lt is to be wished, if not 
all, at least wise that some part of the time which 


| is spent. in reading of such bookes (although manie 


of them containe notable matter) were bestowed in 
reading of holy Scripture, or other such writings as 
dispose the minde to spirituall contemplation.” 


An old autograph is always to me a matter 


‘of interest. There are two in my copy of 


the above work, undoubtedly belonging to 
the periods corresponding to the respective 
dates. They are both written, in a fine bold 
hand, on one of the fly-leaves, and I should 
be glad to learn if anything is known of the 
writers: “Walter Slocombe his Booke.” 
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(Underneath this there is a memorandum in 
shorthand, which I cannot get deciphered, 
followed by the date 1613. There is also, 
apparently written by the same person, a 
shorthand memorandum at the top of the 
same leaf, followed by the date 1613.) ‘*Clemt 
Jackson his Booke 1714.” A. $8. 


Vanisuinc Lonpon: Parapise Row, 
CHELSEA.—The six picturesque houses on 
the north side of Royal Hospital Road, 
Chelsea, for-aerly known as Paradise Row, 
and now in course of demolition, have many 
interesting associations. There is a tradition 
that these houses were designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren about the time he was 
building the Royal Hospital, begun in 1682, 
and completed in 1690; but as to this there 
is no certain evidence. 

It seems probable that the ten houses of 
which these six formed a part gave the 
name to the whole of the roadway from the 
College Garden (now a portion of the 
Hospital grounds) to Cheyne Walk, and it 
does not follow that when Paradise Row is 
alluded to these houses are referred to. 

Hortensia Mancini, Duchesse de la Meil- 
leraie, niece of Cardinal Mazarin, is said 
to have died in penury in Paradise Row in 
1699, having removed there from Lindsey 
House, at the west end of Cheyne Walk, 
which was her residence during her period of 
prosperity. 

John Robarts, first Earl of Radnor, re- 
sided in Paradise Row in a house adjoining 
Robinson’s Lane, and here he died in 1685. 
Pepys visited him at Chelsea, and records in 
his diary that he passed his time “(before 
being called in) in contemplating the picture 
of my Lord’s son’s lady, a most beautiful 
woman and most like to Mrs. Butler.” 

Henry, Duke of Kent, had a house in 
Paradise Row about 1715. He died 5 June, 
1740. 

George Stepney, poet and political writer, 
a friend of Addison, died in Paradise Row, 
15 Sept., 1707. 

Dr. Richard Mead, physician to George IL., 
resided in Paradise Row about 1714. 

Richard Suett, the comedian, Charles 
Lamb's favourite, had lodgings in Paradise 
Row at the close of his life, but appears 
to have died in a public-house in Denzill 
Street, Clare Market, 9 July, 1805. He 
was buried in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Samuel Cotes, brother of Francis Cotes, 
R A., a popular portrait painter and minia- 
turist, retired to Chelsea, and resided first 
in Cheyne Walk, and afterwards in Paradise 
Row, where he died in 1818. 





Sir Thomas Pelham, Bart., M.P. for Lewes, 
resided here in 1705, as did Sir Francis 
Windham, brother of Lieut.-General Wind- 
ham, about 1700. 

The following persons are mentioned by 
Bowack as residing in Paradise Row at the 
time he wrote his account of Chelsea, 
namely in 1705. He says :— 

‘Near the Royal Hospital there runs a regular 
row of buildings towards the Thames, called 
Paradise Row, in which dwells John Crawford, 
Esq., one of her Majesty’s Commissioners, son to 
Commissary David Crawford ; Jermyn Wych, Esq., 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex, son to Sir Cyril Wych, Bart., resident 
at the Hans Towns; near also lives Mr. Corsellis, 
and Mr. John Pennant, both gentlemen of good 
estate, and Mr. John Blow.” 

Among the more recent residents in Para- 
dise Row was Charles Keene, the caricaturist, 
and with him Mr. F. Wilfred Lawson. 
Mr. G. 8. Layard in his ‘Life of Keene’ 
says :— 

‘‘In 1873 we find Keene again changing his 
quarters for 11, Queen’s Road West, after nearly 
ten years over Messrs. Elliott & Fry’s in Baker 
Street. The new studio was part of a charming 
old house now no longer standing, having been 
pulled down some years later for the purpose of 
prolonging Tite Street into Tedworth Square. 
Soon after Keene removed there, Mr. F. Wilfrid 
Lawson, the well-known artist, took the whole 
house, Keene continuing to occupy two of the 
rooms...... In 1879, the Queen's Road premises being 
required for local improvements, Keene removed 
to his last studio, at 239, King’s Road, Chelsea.” 

JoHN HEBB. 


Famous Lonpon Hovuses.—For some par- 
ticulars of the house where Shelley’s sisters 
were at school, and houses occupied by Henry 
Cavendish, Wilberforce, and Macaulay, all at 
Clapham, see Zhe Pall Mall Gazette of 
15 February. H. W. UnpErRpDown. 


Fetrx Bryan MacDonocu. (See 4'!S. ii. 
594 ; iii. 300, 419 ; 9" S. xi. 87, 136.)—If this 
author spelt his name in early life with a w, 
he left it out afterwards. He was born in 
London of Irish parents, received a good 
classical education, went into the army, and 
travelled a good deal. Eventually he became 
a booksellers’ hack, and died in poverty in 
1836 (Gent. May., June, p. 672). A memoir 
and excellently engraved portrait of him will 
be found in ZVhe Huropean Magazine for 
April, 1824, with his autograph “F. B. 
MacDonogh.” 

The only work to which he put his name 
was, I believe, 

“Gratitude, a poetical essay, with other poems 
and translations. By Captn. Felix McDonogh, late 
of the Second Regiment of Life Guards, author of 
‘The Hermit in London’ [1819], ‘The Hermit in 
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the Country’ [1820], ‘The Hermit Abroad’ [1823], 
*The Highlanders’ [1824], and other popular 
works. London, Booth, 1825.” 12mo, pp. 106. 

As a young man he “* went ahead,” I pre- 
sume, in accordance with the time, for I have 
a note of the following curious book, which, 
though in the National Library, is not under 
his name in the Catalogue :— 

“Trial before the High Court of Justiciary in 
Scotland, at the instance of Daniel Ross, wood- 
sawer in Aberdeen, against Lieutenant Colonel 
Geo. Mackenzie, Captain Felix Bryan MacDonogh 
sapsae of the late regiment of Ross and Cromarty 
Rangers, for the murder of John Ross, late 
soldier in the corps of Riflemen, in the streets of 
Aberdeen on 4 June, 1802. Aberdeen, 1803.” 
Svo, pp. 198. 

The jury returned a verdict of not proven. 
{ have little doubt that some account of 
MacDonogh’s life would be interesting, if 
not much to his credit. 

I may add to the reply of Bushey HEATH 
(W. Jerdan) at 4 §S. iii. 300 that in his 
‘ Autobiography,’ vol. ii. p. 237, he says that 
MacDonogh’s articles helped to advance 7'he 
Literary Gazette; he calls them ‘‘ smart and 
graphic sketches of society.” They were 
announced in The Literary Gazette, at the 
instance of the publisher Colburn, as written 
by ‘ta person of distinguished rank and 
title’—a kind of lie (or supercherte) still 
used. 

A few years previously a ‘Hermit’ had 
been published in Paris, and both there and 
here the idea was worked until there was 
nothing more to be made out of it. An 
account of the French ‘ Hermits,’ mostly 
under the name of or attributed to De Jouy, 
will be found in Quérard's * Supercheries,’ 
where he errs in assigning the English books 
to T.S. Surr. The English, though perhaps 
derived from the French, were at once trans- 
lated into French. and published as original, 
chiefly by A. J. B. Defauconpret, while the 
French were translated into English. 

_ ‘The Hermit in York’ (by Thomas Ashe) 
is mentioned at 8" §S. ii. 449, 594. 

I doubt if “The Hermit of Edinburgh...... 
London, Sherwood, Jones & Co , 1824,” 3 vols., 
is by MacDonogh. Rapa THomas. 


“ BETTERMENT.”— Possibly I am singular in 
supposing this doctrine to be very modern. 
I am _ not, the following, taken from 
Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ under date 3 Dec., 1667, is 
interesting :— 

“Sir Richard Ford tells me also, speaking of 
the new street that is to be made from Guild 
Hall down to Cheapside, that the ground is 
already, most of it, bought, & tells me of one 

articular, of a man that hath a piece of ground 
ying in the very middle of the street that must be; 





which, when the street is cut out of it, there will 
remain ground enough, of each side, to build a 
house to front the street. He demanded 700/. for 
the ground, & to be excused paying anything for the 
melioration of the rest of his ground that he was to 
keep. The Court consented to give him 700/. only 
not to abate the consideration, which the man 
denied ; but told them, & so they agreed, that he 
would excuse the City the 700/., that he might have 
the benefit of the melioration without paying any- 
thing for it. So much some will get by having the 
City burned...... Ground, by this means, that was not 
4d. a foot before, will now, when houses are built, 
be worth 15s. a foot.” 

From the foregoing it is clear that the 
man saw a possibility of being charged more 
for “melioration” of the pieces of land re- 
tained than he would receive for the portion 
parted with. 

The Act for the rebuilding of London was 
18 & 19 Car. IL, cap. 8, in the edition of the 
Record Commissioners, known as ‘The 
Statutes of the Realm,’ and 19 Car. II, 
cap. 3, in Ruffhead’s edition. | MISTLETOE. 


Napo.eon’s Funerat —I subjoin a cutting 
from The Beckenham Journal of 27 January, 
which seems worthy of preservation in the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“Tuesday last was the 85th birthday of an 
interesting local personage, Mrs. Owen, of 
14, Wickham Road, Beckenham. This lady is 
one of the only two persons still living who were 
present at the funeral of Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
on May Sth, 1821, the only other being her brother, 
Mr. Claude Bennetts, of Cape Town. At the time 
Mrs. Owen was an infant just over three months of 
age, and was takenin a carriage by her mother and 
nurse to the historic interment.” 

From details kindly supplied by the family 
I learn that the name of Mrs. Owen’s brother 
is Mr. George Bennett, not as given above. 
He was at the time about four years of age, 
and remembers distinctly being taken on 
horseback to view the funeral. 

W. Rh. B. Pripeaux. 

Beckenham. 


‘BLEAK House’: JARNDYCE v. JARNDYCE. 
—The death of the oldest inhabitant of Col- 
chester, Joseph Jennings, at the age of 100, 
reminds one of the disputed will in his family 
which resulted in the law suit on which 
Dickens founded Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. A 
tablet in St. Peter's Church, Colchester, to 
one of Jennings’s relatives concerned in the 
case, bears the text “Through deceit, they 
refuse to know me.” 

Freperick T. HipcaMe. 


Mount Morray, IsteE or Man. — Near 
Douglas is a hill bearing this name, derived, 
it is said, from the fact that there is on its 
slopes a residence built by a Murray related 
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to the Derby Family. The name is, however, 

robably much older than this. Mount 
Murray and another hill stand side by side, 
forming the little valley of Glen Darraght 
between them. The name of this other hill 
is Slieu Chiarn, the Hill of the Lord. 

In the south-west of the island we find 
Port Erin, pronounced Eirn or Iron, and 
Port St. Mary, in Manx Purt le Murrey. 
This suggests the name Slieu Murrey, the 
Hill of Mary, corresponding to Slieu Chiarn, 
just as Purt le Murrey corresponds to Purt 
Chiarn—Eirn—Erin. 

; Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


“MAN IN THE STREET.” (See ante, p. 100.) 
—Emerson was not the first to use this 
phrase in his ‘Conduct of Life,’ which was 
published in 1860. In the first series of the 
‘Greville Memoirs,’ under date 22 March, 
1830, occurs the following passage :— 

“Then will come the question of a dissolution, 
which one side affirms will take place directly, and 
the other that the king will not consent to it, 
knowing, as ‘the man in the street’ (as we call him 
at Newmarket) always does, the greatest secrets of 
kings, and being the confidant of their most hidden 
thoughts.” 

_It would appear from this that the expres- 
sion was in common use among racing men 
in 1830. C. L. Sayer. 


NEWCASTLE Piate. (See ante, p. 92.)—The 
best account of the exhibition of Newcastle 
plate is in the catalogue of it published by 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries in 
Archeologia Eliana, vol. xxi , with numerous 
illustrations. R. Br. 





Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HorsE-RACING IN France.—If we may 





credit a ‘Guide Souvenir de Semur,’ it was 
in that place—Mrs. Oliphant’s ** Beleaguered 
City ”—that French horse-racing first began. 
It has been stated that Charles V. established 
a foot-race there in 1369, and that this, with 
some intermissions, was run on 31 May, 
during the time of a great fair, until 1651, 
when it was abolished in favour of a horse- | 
race, which had since 1639 been carried on | 


concurrently with the human competition in | 
swiftness. Originally a pair of breeches had 
been the winner’s meed, but in course of 
time a hat and a pair of gloves were added | 


to the prize-list. In 1651 a gold ring was 
substituted for the chausses. The ‘Guide’ 
asserts :— 

‘La course de la Bague est la premiére course de 
chevaux qui ait existé en France. Il n’yen aeu & 
Paris que 137 ans plus tard, en 1776. Aujourd’hui 
elle se fait encore avec beaucoup d’éclat, car la 
nunicipalité et les habitants sont fiers de conserver 
cette antique tradition. Les prix sont restés les 
mémes qu’en 1651, une bague en or aux armes de la 
ville, une écharpe, et une paire de gants.” 

Over the gate by which one enters Semur, 
when approaching it from the railway station, 
is the hospitable legend, “Les Semurois se 
plaisent dans l’accointance des Etrangers.” 
This is quoted in the ‘Guide Souvenir’ and 
attributed to Munster. Who was he ?—Sebas- 
tian Miinster, the erst Franciscan, who is 
known as a Hebraist and mathematician 
(1489-1552) ? St. SwITHIn. 


DurHam GrapuaATEs.—I should be glad 
to receive information concerning the follow- 
ing :— 

Belcombe, Henry, B.A., 1842. 

Cooper, Charles Alfred, L.Th., 1842. 

Dacre. George, B A., 1839. 

Hill, John, B.A., 1842. 

Hill, Thomas, B.A., 1842. 

Jones, Charles Saltoun, B.A., 1839. 

Mackenzie, William, L.Th., 1839. 

Napleton, George Decimus (first exam., 

1839). 

Turner, Joseph Richard, B.A., 1842. 

Whitehead, John A., B.A., 1841. 

W. C. Bouter, 

28, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. 


Tue Hotty, Oatus, AND Licutninc.—If 
not already discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ can any 
one give instance of oaths sworn upon a 
holly bough, as is done before the Verderers’ 
Court in the Forest of Dean ? 

Also, can any one illustrate from his own 
local experience the belief that a holly tree 
protects from lightning in a storm ? “* 


GotpsmiItH: Various READING IN ‘THE 


| TRAVELLER.’—What is the correct reading in 
1. 113? I have two editions by editors of 
‘repute, who both state that the text is that 


of the ninth edition. One editor reads, 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found ; 
the other has “are” instead of ‘ were.” 


Neither editor has any note on his text. 
OLIVER. 


‘THE VoIcE oF THE CHuRCcH. —How many 
parts of this publication—a kind of Anglican 
miscellany — were published? I possess 
nineteen, bound in two volumes, both dated 
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1840. The publisher was James Burns, of | and made many visits to the crypt. In 
17, Portman Street ; but the present firm, | ‘Saint Paul's (Rev. A. Dimock) it is stated, 
Burns & Oates, of Orchard Street, do not | ‘t The first stone was laid June 21, 1675, at 


recognize the work. LIBRARIAN. 

Cuarves I. anp Exntas Asumove. — In- 
formation is solicited concerning the follow- 
ing prints :— 

King Charles I., engraved surface, 5;'5 in. 
wide by 6, deep. Half-length portrait, face 
looking to left. Figure wearing plain starched 
linen collar and a cloak partially open, show- 
ing dark garment underneath, the right 
hand holding what appears to be a hoodwink 
or blindfold. At right top corner a repre- 
sentation in miniature of the execution at 
Whitehall, above which are the words, “ O 
horrable murder.” Underneath the portrait. 
a verse of eight lines, of which the first and 
last are :— 

But lo a charg is drawne, a day is set 


Is fore’d to own such Horrid Villanie. 

Elias Ashmole, engraved surface, 4} in. 
wide by 5,:; deep. Half-length portrait, face 
looking nearly front, wearing a stern, mys- 
tical expression, very dark full eyes, the face 
clean shaved. Figure wearing plain un- 
starched linen collar, the body and arms 
enveloped in a dark cloak. Underneath, the 
following inscription, ‘‘ Elias Ashmole. from 
an Original Painting. London, Published 
1824 by H. Gibbs, 23 Gt Newport Street.” 
This print of Ashmole is quite different from 
either his book-plate or the portrait in the 
Ashmolean Museum, included in Acker- 
mann's prints of Oxford founders. No name 
of painter or engraver appears on either of 
the prints mentioned. That of Ashmole 


seems to have been taken from a quarto} 
book, but I have hitherto been unable to | 


trace its source. The print of Charles I. 
does not appear to have been bound. 
Wo B. H. 


St. Paut’s CaTHEDRAL: ITS FOUNDATION 
StoNe.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
whether the foundation stone of St. Paul’s 
is visible in any part of the Cathedral, and, 
if so, what inscription is on it? In a minia- 
ture volume entitled ‘An American Church- 
man's Visit to London in 1860’ occurs the 
following :— 

“*We were shown all over St. Paul’s—a magni- 
ficent building with glorious possibilities of Catholic 
worship in the future. From the cross on the dome 
to the foundation stone in the vaults, which latter, 
by the way, bears Wren’s Masonic symbol, the 


pair of compasses,” &c. 
I cannot recall having ever seen this, and 
yet I have been over the cathedral repeatedly, 


| the south-east corner of the choir”; and a 
| foot-note adds: ‘* There seems to have been 
| no religious service or great ceremony.” 

; Could our American visitor have been 
| eons some other stone which bore the 
;masonic symbol, and which he mistook for 
| the foundation stone ? 

| Freperick T. Hipcame. 

| Curse or Searorra.’—I shall be obliged 
if any one can tell me where to find the 
whole of *The Curse of Seaforth,’ by ** War- 
lock of the Glen.” > 


BonemMian LancuaGe.—Can Mr. MARCHANT 
or any other reader inform me as to the 
| best books in English upon the Bohemian 
language ? C. PEARCE. 


4e 


INVENTORIES AND STOCKTAKING IN ANTI- 
Quity.— Encyclopedias and several works on 
| Babylonia and Assyria at my command 
|having failed to assist me, L should be 
grateful if a reader could refer me to an 
early or the earliest record of an inventory 
of property or goods having been made, and 
of a stocktaking having taken place. - 


» fh 





Wican Bett Founpry.—Some time back 
/I read in a Lancashire newspaper that in 
| the middle ages Wigan was celebrated for a 
| bell foundry, and that there are several 
'churches where Wigan-cast bells are to be 
‘found. I shall be glad of any particulars 
'as to the foundry itself, and the churches 
| where such bells are hung. 
W. E. Hartanp-OXLey. 

Westminster. 


Cuemists’ CoLtourED GLass_ Botties. — 
It appears to be the general custom for 
chemists to display in their shop-windows 
glass bottles containing coloured liquids, 
generally red, green, or blue. Any infor- 
mation (giving references if possible) as to 
the origin and purpose of this will greatly 
oblige. » HL. 


Homer AND THE DiGAmMMa.—I wish to 
know if any MS. exists of the ‘Iliad’ with 
the postulated digamma in situ. If so, has 
it ever been printed ? A. H. 


QuarTerInc or Arms.—I have a difficulty 
over the following two points in quartering 
certain arms, and do not find the solution 
in the ordinary heraldic books :— 

1. If A marries B, an heiress, and has by 
such marriage a daughter C only, and by a 
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second marriage has a son, is the daughter 
C entitled to quarter the arins of both her 
father and mother ? 

2. If A dies leaving B, a son, and C, a 
daughter, and B has issue for one or two 
generations, but they all become extinct, 
say in the lifetime of C’s son, would the 
latter then become entitled to quarter the 
arms of A? <M EB, 

GeorceE Baker, Oxrorp Prizeman.— 
George Baker, who matriculated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in 1794, won the 
Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse (‘ Classis 
Britannica’) in 1795, and graduated Master 
of Arts in 1802 I should be grateful for par- 
ticulars of his later career, which is not given 
in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.’ He was son of 
the Rev. Philip Baker, and was baptized at 
Michelmersh, Hants, on 25 Feb., 1777 


VowELs ON Monument.— What is the 
interpretation of the vowels A. E. I. O. U. at 
the end of the inscription on one of the 
altar-tombs of the Petres at Ingatestone, 
Essex ? KR. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 

[The only meaning given to these abbreviations 
in Mr. Howard Collins’s ‘ Author and Printer’ is 
** Austriz est imperare orbi universo (it is given to 
Austria to rule the whole earth). ] 


Kynan.—Is the descent of Kynan, grand- 
father of Owen Gwynnedd, known? He is 
said to have descended from Anarawd ap 
Rhodri Fawr. What are the intervening 
names ? 

Is the descent of Sihtric the Dane, grand- 
father of Kynan’s wife, known ? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


Sir Wittram Leacu.—In Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ 
is a mention of the purchase of the estate of 
Squerries, Westerham, by Sir John Evelyn 
for his son-in-law, —— Leach. I should be 
glad to know if this Sir William Leach left 
a daughter Hester, who subsequently married 
Col. Miller, of the Guards, who was living in 
1714. P. M. 


Sir T. Browne’s DAUGHTER AND HER 
DEsceNDANTs.—In the pedigree of SirThomas 
Browne drawn up by Simon Wilkin (* Works,’ 
vol. i., 1836) is the following :— 


“12 (child). Frances, bap. Sep. 5, 1662, survived 
her father (Sir T. B.], and supposed to have 
married —— Bosville, Esq., of ——, co. York.” 


Can any one tell me in what part of York- 
shire this family lived, and who is its repre- 
sentative ? 


CuHas, WILLIAMS. 

















CANDLEWICK OR CANDLEWRIGHT STREET.— 
[ shall be pleased to learn if the corruption 
into Canning (Pepys, 2 Sept., 16€6) and 
Cannon Street has been explained. There is 
probably some reason why the name of the 
Ward should be unaltered, while that of its 
principal thoroughfare should so change as 
to lose all value for indicating a trade loca- 
tion. Reference to any discussion of the 
subject will be appreciated. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Tuomas Howarp, or Dustin. — Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ favour me with infor- 
mation respecting the ancestry of ‘Thomas 


Howard de Dublin, Armiger,” deceased about 
1709 ? R. M. H. W. 


ABELARD's Vision oF Hett.—St. Leonard 
of Port Maurice mentions that Peter Abe- 
lard was converted by a vision of hell in 
which he saw devils building a house to which 
only one brick was wanting—the house being 
destined for Peter Abelard if he committed 
one more sin. Who is the earliest author in 
whom this story is found ? YF. W. 

Tromas Perxs.—I have a small engraving, 
six inches by five. It represents a cowering 
individual surrounded by a crowd of evil- 
looking forms. The title runs: ‘Thomas 
Perks raising a Spirit to his own Destruc- 
tion. Engraved on steel by Rothwell from 
a drawing by Fuseli [the last name doubtful]. 
London, John Bennett, Three Tun Passage, 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row.” 

I should be glad of any information con- 
cerning this print or its legend. Who was 
Thomas Perks ? INQUIRER. 


STEEMSON AND CLIFFE FAMILIES : THORNE 
Quay.—Can any of your readers add to the 
following note in a family Bible ?— 

“Thomas Steemson married Susanna, daughter 
of J...... Cliffe, on 29th Dec., 1792, and had issue :— 
(i) Susana-Maria, born 1 Sept., 1799, at Thorne 
Quay. (ii) Mary-Staniland, born 26th Dec., 1800, 
at Thorne Quay.” 

The surname Steemson is surely very un- 
common. 


Where is Thorne Quay ? 
Cas, A. BERNAU. 


Pendeen, Walton-on-Thames. 


‘* WaLkiInG” Clora.—My surname, Walker, 
is derived from an occupation in the old 
method of manufacturing cloth, the process 
of walking, fulling, or tucking, as it was 
variously called. This is described fully in 
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5 §. x. 391. Desiring a design for a 
book-plate, I wish to know if there is in 
existence any old illustration representing 
the process of walking cloth, or of a walking- 
mill, or one in any way appropriate to the 
original meaning of the name, that I can use 
for this purpose. 
James W. Waker. M.D. 
153, E. Fifty-third Street, Chicago, U.S A. 


Power's ‘ Brprioraeca Hrpernica.’ —In 
the very interesting ‘ Life of Sir J. T. Gilbert,’ 
just published by Longmans, a letter of the 
late Bishop Reeves appears at p. 148, stating: 
**Mr. Power writes to me that he is busy 
compiling his ‘ Bibliotheca Hibernica,’ and 
that his materials have grown to great 
dimensions.” This was John Power, of 
Bellerne. Youghal, a frequent contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ Can any reader say what has 
become of this material ? 

Joun §. CRone. 


Gorpon Letters. — Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe (‘ Correspondence,’ i. 549', writing to 
Sir Walter Scott from Hoddam Castle, 22 or 
23 June, 1812, says :— 

“*T had lately put into my hands a packet of 
letters written by the wife of the second Duke [of 
Gordon] to a Mrs. Dunbar, which prove that she 
had the turn of a Sappho. and of many ladies 
mentioned by Brantome. How Mrs. Dunbar came 
to preserve such documents is wonderful.” 

Where are these documents now? and what 
truth is there in the story? The Duchess 
{born Lady Henrietta Mordaunt) has usually 
been regarded as a very common-sense lady. 


J. M. Buttocn. 
118, Pall Mall. 


THomas GLOUCESTER, ARMIGER.—Can any 
of your readers supply a clue to the parent- 
age of the above? He held property in East 
Herts, c. 1435, and was succeeded in his 
estates by his brother John Edward. 

Jd: Aods 

Docs aT ConsTANTINOPLE.—Is anything 
known of their introduction into this city ? 
Ihave read that they followed one of the early 
conquerors, and were allowed to remain. I 
know that they act as scavengers now. Had 
they any other special occupation previously ? 
William Lithgow, in his curious book of 
travels entitled ‘The Totall Discourse,’ pub- 
lished in London, 1640, states :— 

“If a Turke should happen to kill another Turke, 
his punishment is thus; after he is adjudged to 
death, he is brought forth to the market-place, and 
a blocke being brought hither of foure foot high, the 
malefactor is stript naked, and then laid thereupon 
with his belly downward ; they draw in his middle 
together so small with running cords, that they 
strike his body a two with one blow: his hinder 





parts they cast to be eaten by hungry Dogs kept 
for the same purpose ; and the fore-quarters and 
head they throw into a grievous fire, made there 
for the same end: and this is the punishment for 


manslaughter.”—P. 153. 


Can this be substantiated with reference to 
the dogs ? 

W. A. HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 


“Pic. Nic,” A CarrtacGeE.—In The Gentle 
man’s Magazine for July, 1810, is an account 
of an accident to Mr. and Mrs. Barber, who 
with two other ladies were returning to Cam- 
bridge from Heasingfield, in a vehicle called a 
pic-nic, which carries two persons before, and 
two behind the horse. How was this vehicle 
constructed so that two people were in front 
of the horse ? Francis C. BUCHANAN. 

Clarinish, Row, N.B. 


“In picut I WILL REMEMBER.” — It is 
thought that the words “In light I will 
remember, and in darkness not forget,” were 
attached to a wreath for Sir Henry Irving. 
Who wrote thei ? E. Cookson. 

Ipswich. 





Beplics, 
PORTMANTEAU WORDS AND 
(10% S. v. 110.) 

1. Humpty Dumpty in his exegesis of 
“ Jabberwocky” says: ‘‘ Well, ‘slithy’ means 
‘lithe and slimy’...... You see, it’s like a port- 
manteau—there are two meanings packed 
up into one word”; and later: “Well, then, 
‘mimsy’ is ‘flimsy and miserable’ (there ’s 
another portmanteau for you).” 

Unhappily, his interpretation went no 
further than the first verse. Had he reached 
the fifth and sixth verses, he would probably 
have explained “ galumphing ” as equivalent 
to ‘galloping and triumphing,” and “chor- 
tled” in the manner suggested at the above 
reference, though I doabt whether he would 
have accepted the definition of portmanteau 
words and phrases there given. ‘ When I 
use a word,” he says, “it means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
To *‘preet” he might well have given the 
meaning ‘‘prim and meet”; and as for 
“mobus,” he would probably have classed it 
with ‘*mome” as a mere abbreviation. 

2. Phrases similar to ‘‘ He is the greatest 
of any man” are common in Greek. Homer 
(‘Il ii. 673) has xaAAurros avyp...... TOV 
GAAwv Aavaov. Aschylus (‘Eum.’ 30) has 
Tov mplv <icddwv paxpy apiota. Sophocles 
(‘Ant.’ 100) has 7d KxdAAoTov ...... TOV 


PHRASES. 


mpotépwv pdos,and (‘Ant.’1212) dvarvyerrarny 
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kédevOov Eptw tov rapeXOovedy ddav, and 
(‘ Phil.’ 1170) Agore rv mpiv évrdrwv. Such 
phrases are especially common with Thucy- 
dides. It is enough to mention a£coAoyutatov 
Tav mpoyeyernpevwv in his first paragraph. 
Antipho (‘ Herod.” 17) has ¢é5€@nv zapavo- 
pwrata azdvtov avOperwv ; and Theocritus 
(xvii. 121) povvos ruv tporépwr. 

Among the Romans we find Tacitus using 
similar phrases, e. (‘Agr.’ 36), **ceterorum 
Britannorum fugacissimi’ and (‘ Hist.’ i. 50, 6) 
‘*solus omnium ante se principum.” 

Similarly in Goethe’s ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea’ we find the phrase **von ihren 
Schwestern die beste.” 

In English the classical instance occurs in 
‘Paradise Lost,’ iv. 323-4 :— 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Hazlitt (‘English Poets,’ p. 374) writes: 
*‘Moral poetry is the highest of all 
”; and [ have a note to the effect 
that he uses a similar construction on p. 308 
of his ‘Elizabethan Literature’ but I am 
unable at the momeut to verify this. Kai 
Tepi pev ToLovTwWY TocadvTa cipyobu. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


One of the oldest of these is sluntendicular, 
which appears in print so early as 1844. 
Bishop Wilberforce’s squarson is often quoted, 
but I presume the querist wants original 
examples, not well-known ones. Most fami- 
lies have invented one or two, which pass 
current only in a limited circle. Among my 
own people I frequently hear aggranoying, 
‘for “aggravating” and “annoying”; 
, brunch for a nondescript meal between break- 
fast and lunch ; cireument as a compromise 
between “circular” and ‘ advertisement,” 
&c. Of similar structure are shagarette, 
which we employ for a cigarette of strong 
tobacco, and shup, which stands for “shut 
up.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


An old Yorkshire friend of mine (now 
dead) used the following words frequently. 
He thought they were good English :— 

“ Disastrophe ” = disaster + catastrophe. 

“ Tnsinuendo” = insinuation -- innuendo. 

“Metropolypus ” = metropolis + polypus 
(a central diseased overgrowth, which was 
quite the opinion my friend held of 
London). 

‘*Sarcasarasms ” = sarcastic -+ sarcasms. 

‘*Sarcasarastical”” = sarcastic -}+ critical. 


Probably these were not conscious combi- 
nations, but were what their author would 
have described as “Slipsus tongue,” into 
which he had twisted ‘‘lapsus lingue,” and 








which, for mistakes in writing, he modified 
into ‘** Slipsus pengue.” 

Kindred examples (though not strictly 
‘* portmanteau” words) which I have found 
useful are :— 

**Cheerook !” the exclamation of an opti- 
mist frog, in a poem by one of the students 
of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y 

‘‘ Cheepspeeps "cheerful people ; a phrase 
invented by one who argues that birds are 
always “ ps Boonie and say so themselves ; 
and further, that if ‘“‘ people” means several 
persons, one person must be a “ peep” ; of 
which the plural is, naturally, “ peeps.” 

H. SNowpen Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 





Laconic Letrrers (10% S. v. 108, 153).— 
There may be a few examples in George 
Seton’s ‘Gossip about Letters and Letter- 
Writers’ (Edinburgh, Edmontone & 
Douglas, 1870). I noted from this book some 
years ago the remark that these laconic 
letters are generally comic, and chiefly 
unauthenticated. I also noted two examples 
from the same book which perhaps deserve 
to come under this category, although given 
under other headings by Seton. Sir Walter 
Scott said that the most pointed letter he 
knew was the answer of Lord Macdonald to 
the head of the Glengarry family :— 

My Dear GLENGARRY,— As soon as you can 
prove yourself to be my chief, I shall be ready to 
acknowledge you; in the meantime, I am yours, 

MACDONALD. 

The following is quoted as Francis Jeffrey’s 
wicked reply to a begging letter :— 

Srr, —I have received your letter of 6th inst. 
soliciting a contribution in behalf of the funds of 
. 1 have very great pleasure in subscribing 
{with this word the writer contrived to end the 
first page, and then continued overleaf} myself, 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


L. R. M. SrracHan. 


Heidelberg, Germany. 


A most amusing laconic correspondence is 
as under, between Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Sarah, Lady Jersey. Of course 
I cannot vouch for the truth of it. I only 
tell it as it was told to me :— 

My pear ArtuuR,—The Emperor Nicholas is 
coming to visit me. How shall I receive him? 

Yours, &c., 
S. JERSEY. 

My pear SarAH,—Receive him as you do your 
other visitors. ours, &e., 

WELLINGTON, F.M. 


My pEAR ARTHUR,—But he loves me. 
Yours, &e., 
S. JERSEY, 
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My prar Saran,—Receive him as you do your 
other lovers. “ours, &e., 
WELLINGTON, F. M. 
SHERBORNE. 
General Sir Robart Boyd was remarkable 
for the brevity of his dispatches. Whilst 
Governor of Gibraltar, he is said to have 
written to his agent Mr. Browne in England 
for his own private stores in three words: 
** Browne—beef—Boyd.” 


The reply which accompanied the stores | 


was equally laconic: ‘t Boyd—beef—Browne.” 
R. J. Fyxore. 
Sandgate. 


“From THE THICK FILM” (10S. vy, 129).— 
The extract given by Mr Burton is from a 
speech by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 
for Birmingham, delivered in the House of 
Commons during the debate on the second 
reading of the Bill for the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, 19 March, 1869. The 
extract is correct except that the word 
“reillumine” should be relume. 

The two lines of poetry are from Pope's 
* Messiah,’ slightly altered. They should read : 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day. © 

JoHN PATCHING. 


I heard John Bright deliver this speech in 
the House of Commons, and remember his 
declaiming the lines, and how he pronounced 
pour as “ power.” GRENDIAR. 


Tyrone: ITs History (10 §, v. 89).— 
DruMNArFERN may find the following short 
list of titles useful :— 


_ 1. A True Relation of the Taking of Mountjoy, 
in the County of Tyrone, by Colonel Clotworthy. 
4to, Lond., 1642. 

2. Lectures on Lough Neagh and the Counties 
Contiguous. S8vo, Dublin, 1751. 

3. Statistical Survey of the County Tyrone, with 
Observations by John McEvoy. 8vo, Dublin, 1802. 

4. A Breefe Memoriall of the Lyfe and Death of 
Doctor James Spottiswood, Bishop of Clogher, in 
Ireland. 4to, pp. 78, Edin., 1811. 

: 5. Genealogical and Historical Sketch of the 
Stuarts...... of Castle Stuart, in Ireland. By G. A. 
Stuart. 4to, Edin., 1854. 

6. Newtownstewart : a Graphic and Tragic Tale. 
With Notes Scenic and Historic. By Nemo (i.e., 
FrancisGordon). 16mo, pp. 96, Belfast, 1872. 

7. Two Centuries of Congregational History (i e., 
of First Strabane Presbyterian Congregation). By 
Rev. James Gibson. Strabane, 1872. 
no Topographical Researches in Armagh and 
Tyrone. By Edward Rogers. 4to, Armagh, 1874. 

9. St. Eugene of Ardstraw. By the Most Rev. 
John K. O'Doherty, D.D., Bishop of Derry. 8vo, 
pp. 20. Dublin, n.d. (c. 1884). 

10. The History of the Corry Family of Castle- 
coole. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Belmore. 
8vo, 1891. 


1l. Notes on the Literary History of Strabane. 

By A. Albert Campbell. “18mo, pp. 92, Omagh, 
1902, 
12. The History of Two Ulster Manors and their 
Owners. By the Earl of Belmore, P.C,G.C.M G. 
8vo, pp. xiv and 456, London, 1903.—One of the 
Manors is Finagh, co. Tyrone. 

The Rev. W. T. Latimer frequently con- 
tributes articles on local history to Zhe 
Tyrone Constitution, Omagh; and _ several 
| detached articles with illustrations are to be 
found in The Dublin Penny Journal and The 
| Irish Penny Journal. 
| As I am compiling a ‘Bibliography of 

Ulster,” a portion of which has already 

appeared in 7'he Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
| I shall be happy to afford any further infor- 
| mation, either through your columns or 
| directly. Joun S. Crone, 
| Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


| Tuomas Pounne, S.J. (10S. iv. 184, 268, 

472; v. 14, 96).—In view of the interesting 
| contribution by Mr. Everirr at the last 
| reference, the following excerpt from ‘The 

Chronicle of St. Monica’s, Louvain, 1548- 

1835’ (Sands, 1904), at pp. 151-2, may be of 
| interest :— 
| ‘In the year 1614 was professed, upon the 17th of 
| August, Sister Helen Brittan, daughter to George 
| Brittan of Mountfarden, * in Wiltshire, an esquire 

of ancient noble family, who married a niece of the 

Karl of Southampton and suffered many troubles 
| for his conscience, insomuch that, having a priest 
| taken in his house, he was condemned to death, but 
| escaped by means of good friends, and remained 
confined to his house, having made away his estate 
unto his eldest son, Sir Harry Brittan. The rest of 
the children were left to the Lady Catherine Corn- 
wallis, their cousin, to take care of them, their 
mother being dead, and himself livinga holy retired 
life, saying daily the Roman Breviary, and giving 
himself to prayer and good works. This his 
daughter, Helen Brittan, not liking to live accord- 
ing to the said lady’s appointment, got her good- 
will that she might come over seas to her cousin, 
Mrs. Fortescue, who lived at St. Omer’s.” 

As to Sir Harry Brittan, Thos. Pounde’s 
nephew, Dom Adam Hamilton (op. cit., p. 88) 
says:— 

“Tn 1621 Sir George More reported to the House 
of Commons that John Hollis, second son of Lord 
Houghton, and Sir Henry Bretton, both papists, 
had been returned for Galton by Mr. Copley’s 
influence, he owning almost all the town, while Sir 
Thomas Gresham and Sir Thomas Bludder_had 
been chosen by the freeholders. The House 
declared the election of the two papists void.” 

As to Lady Catherine Cornwallis, Thos. 
Pounde’s cousin, Dom Hamilton says (at 
p. 148) that her husband was probably Sir 
Thomas Cornwallis, of Brome, in Suffolk. 
This, however, is an error. He was Thomas 








* Monkton Farley. 
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Cornwallis, of East Horsley, Surrey, Groom 
Porter to the Queen, and first cousin to Sir 
Thomas. He died, without leaving issue 
surviving him, on 13 May, 1597. His father 
was Henry (or Edward) Cornwallis, third son 
of William Cornwallis by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of John Stamford. (Cf. Collec- 
tanea Topogr. et Genealog., iii. 294, and 8.P. 
Dom. Eliz., celxiii. 75) The Thomas Corn- 
wallis, Groom Porter to the Queen, mentioned 
in Lady Lawrence's will, was probably a 
nephew. Lady Catherine, being a persona 
grata at Court, was in 1598 conceded liberty 
of conscience (‘ Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ viii. 541). 
Joun Bb. WAINEWRIGHT. 


**SuPERMAN ” (10S. v. 88).—The exception 
taken by A. T. M. to this word seems hardly 
justified, even if it were entirely original. 
{t is a hybrid, no doubt, but this is not a 
fatal objection. It is not alone in this 
respect. The word seems to carry out the 
idea as no other word would. It hag no 
relation to ‘‘superhuman,” which means 
something entirely different. In construc- 
tion, too, it is better, for in the Latin 
authors super is, I believe, more frequently 
used with a noun, in the sense of ‘‘above” 
or “upon,” than with an adjective. A‘neas, 
e.., says he is ‘fama super ethera notus.” 
It is, of course, in a manner, a play upon the 
word, “man” being here used in its re- 
stricted sense as referring to the male sex 
only, instead of in its more usual meaning as 
referring to the whole human race. Super- 
man is not superhuman, but very much 
human. The author points out that man is 
controlled, not by fate or destiny, or luck or 
ehance, or any other metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, nor yet by his own will, as he fondly 
thinks, but by that of woman. ‘The satire, 
whether true or not, is very old, but the 
application of the word is admirable. It 
indicates one who is human, but not man. 
One would almost imagine, from his falling 
foul of the word, that A. T. M. had never 
seen the play. It is absolutely appropriate. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


SUICIDES BURIED IN THE OPEN FieLps(10"'S. 
iv. 346, 397, 475, 514; v. 76).—Before passing 
judgment on the old burial laws relating to 
suicides, it is necessary to know something 
of the attitude assumed by the authorities 
and by the people in general towards them. 
One cannot read medieval records without 
seeing that suicides were regarded as mur- 
derers—self-murderers, it is true, but still 
murderers, takers of human life. Ecclesias- 
tically they were excommunicate ipso facto ; 





and they were in a worse position tham 
murderers of others, for they were without 
opportunity of repentance and absolution. 
Their exclusion from consecrated ground 
was due probably to common law, but I know 
of no statute about it. No one is likely to 
defend the brutality of past ages. It was 
largely due to ignorance and the social con- 
ditions of the country. It is unjustifiable to- 
attribute it to the influence of the monks. 
FRANK PENNY. 

Horace Watpoutes Letters (10 §. iii. 
386; iv. 158; v. 133).—The letters quoted 
from ‘The Private Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford,’ 1820, are not by 
the younger Horace, but by his uncle, Old 
Horace, afterwards Baron Walpole of Wol- 
ferton, whom the great letter-writer most 
cordially detested. These letters are dated 
from “Wolferton,” from which the elder 
Horace took his title in 1756. The tracts. 
named in the first are mentioned as his in 
the ‘D N.B.’; while in the second the writer 
speaks of ‘“‘my brother” and Lord Boling- 
broke, and immediately after of ‘ Lord 
Orford,” 2z.c., Sir Robert, the first Earl. The 
editor must have been “ overseen,” as Swift 
would have said, in attributing these letters. 
to the nephew instead of the uncle. 

Mr. Retton will find some account of the 
Rev. Henry Etough in Nichols's ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ viii. 261-4. He was M.A. of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and married Sir 
Robert Walpole to Miss Skerret. He was for 
twenty-three years rector of Sherfield ; and 
his monument states that 
“With a robust constitution, through a singular 
habit of body, he lived many years without the use 
of animal food, or of any fermented liquid; and 
died suddenly, Aug. 10, 1757, in the 70th year of 
his age.” Yy 


Sprnota’s WHALE (10% §. v. 109). — In 
Charles Herle’s ‘ Worldly Policy, and Moral 
Prudence,’ 1654, there occurs the following: 
passage (p. 27) :— 

“Yet herein lies a great part of this kinde of 
Policy [‘* Distrust, or Suspition”’] (with Jeremi’s 
wild asse) to snufle up the winde, and engender by 
it, and smell, and /ravaile of an imaginary plot, or 
designe in every jest, and complement; he heares. 
the Stale Gull of the Pope’s being to marry the 
great Turks daughter, or of Spinola’s Whale, that 
should have been hir'd to have drown’d London by 
snuffing up the Thames, and spouting it upon the 
City. and p Aol there may be somewhat in’t, and 
can shrewdly guesse who had a finger in the plot 
up to the very elbow.” A.8 


G. J. Hotyoake: HIs Name (10S. v. 126). 
—The following lines, written by Mr. Gerald 
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Massey after reading Holyoake’s ‘Bygones 
Worth Remembering’ at the end of last year, 
though they in no way apply to Mr. K. 
HALv’s question, may appropriately be en- 
shrined in the pages of ‘N. & Q’:— 

I blend the Holly with the Oak, 

"Twas thus the voice of Nature spoke ; 

And in fulfilment of her plan 

She gave us Holyoake the man. 

The ashes of Holyoake were deposited, by 
his desire, close to the graves of George 
Eliot and George Henry Lewes in Highgate 
Cemetery, thus adding, in that Campo Santo 
of North London, another to the 

Immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 
Close by a memorial stone records that 
“Herein lie the ashes of Herbert Spencer” ; 
and only a few yards distant a plain, flat 
stone covers the resting-place of Karl Marx. 
GRIGOR. 

“* PIGHTLE”: ‘* PIKLE” (10% §. v. 26, 93, 
134).—Mr. Mortey Davis's recollections of 
this word on the old maps of Marylebone 
Park are probably correct, as amongst the 
various properties enumerated in a ‘Sum- 
mary of a Plan of the Estate called Mary-le- 
Bone Park Farm,’ taken by G. Richardson 
in 1794 under the orders of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, we find ‘15. 
Pightle, let to Thomas Hammond—one acre, 
one rood, seventeen perches” (see Smith’s 
* Marylebone,’ 1833, p. 244). This shows that 
pightle was used in Middlesex. It is ques- 
tionable if it should be classed as a dialect 
word, being of such common occurrence as a 
term for an enclosure. W. F. Pripeavux. 


Mr. WHITWELL may care to have this 
modern use of the word :— 

“We want a place for an approaching combat 
between my friend here and a brave from town. 
Passing by your broad acres this fine morning we 
saw a pightle, which we deemed would suit. Lend 
us that pightle, and receive our thanks; ’twould be 
a favour, though not much to grant; We neither 
ask for Stonehenge nor for 7'’empe.’’—‘ Lavengro,’ 


chap. xxiv. 
W. E. Witsoyn. 

Hawick. 

PIDGIN OR PiGEoN ENG.IisuH (10 S§. v. 46, 
90, 116) —In answer to Dr. Murray's ques- 
tion, I would refer him to the entertaining 
paragraph on pp. 204-5 of the Rev. J. L. 
Nevius’s ‘China and the Chinese’ (Harper 
-& Brothers, 1869), beginning, “A very singular 
spoken language, called Pigeon-English, has 
sprung up on the coast of China during the 
last thirty years,” and explaining that 
“pigeon” is merely the nearest English 
equivalent for the uncouth sounds made 








by Chinese in attempting to pronounce 
“business.” The too scant specimens of 
“My name is Norval” done into pigeon Eng- 
lish are highly diverting. 
Forrest MorGAN. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. 


THERMOMETER SCALE (10 §. v. 128).—The 
number of varying scales for the thermo- 
meter in its early days is very considerable. 
(A record of a large number of these will be 
found in ‘The Evolution of the Thermometer, 
1592-1743,’ by H. C. Bolton, published at 
Easton, Pa., in 1900.) The scale referred to 
appears to be a special or enlarged one, 
arranged according to Celsius, and probably 
later than 1742. R. B. 

Upton. 


This is probably an example of De Lisle’s 
scale, where zero was the boiling-point of 
water, and the highest point was either, as 
here, 100°, the temperature of the Paris Ob- 
servatory Cellars, or 150°, the freezing-point 
of water. The scale was introduced in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

Srpney Wuite, LL.D. 


‘*Famous” CHELSEA (10 §. iv. 366, 434, 
470, 517; v. 33, 95, 133).—I suppose those 
who hold that the lost Clovesho is now re- 
presented by Cliffe-at-Hoo, near Gravesend, 
would have no difficulty as regards Ceal- 
chyth, where councils were sometimes held. 
They would say it is the modern Chalkhithe, 
a spot on the coast hard by. SHERBORNE. 


Lonpon ParocutaL History (10% §. iv. 
288; v. 55, 95).—Is Mr. McMurray ac- 
quainted with the lists of rectors of the 
parishes of SS. Anne and Agnes and St. John 
Zachary contained in the Rev. G. Hennessy’s 
very valuable ‘Repertorium Novum Londi- 
nense,’ 1898, pp. Ixiv., 93, 96 ? : 

In Rawlinson MS. B. 381, in the Bodleian 
Library, f. 11, there are ‘‘ Allegations of the 


| Churchwardens of St. John Zachary against 


the Company of Wax-Chandlers for non- 
payment of a church rate,” in 1681. 
W. D. Macray. 


“Misicks” (10 §S. v. 128).—Some dic- 
tionaries include the word “ mizzy,” explain- 
ing that it is of doubtful etymology and 
denotes ‘a boggy place, a quagmire.” Halli- 
well, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words,’ enters what seems to be the 
same term in the form ‘‘mizzick,” his defi- 
nition being ‘‘a boggy place,” and his com- 
mentary running only the length of the one 
word “ North.” Halliwell’s “ mizzick” may 


perchance be that which the Lymm church- 
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warden expressed after a fashion peculiar to 
himself. Tuomas Bayne. 


COLLINGWoOoD’s DESCENDANTS (10 S. v. 49). 
—In reply to the query of Mr. J.C. Hopcson, 
I may say that the Hon. Mary Patience, 
younger daughter and coheir of Lord Colling- 
wood, married in 1817 Anthony Denny, Esq., 
of Tralee, co. Kerry, and of Barham Wood, 
Herts, son of the Rev. Maynard Denny, of 
Churchill House, Provost of Tralee, &c., who 
was a younger brother of Sir Barry Denny, 
Bart., of Tralee Castle. (See account of 
Denny family written by me for the new 
‘Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage.’) The 
issue of Lord Collingwood’s other daughter 
having become extinct, his sole representa- 
tives are the branch of the Denny family 
descended from his second daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Denny. She died 18 Sept., 1823, 
aged thirty, and was buried in Aldenham 
Church, Herts, having had issue two sons 
and two daughters :— 

I. Anthony Cuthbert Collingwood Denny, 
Lieut. RN. B. 1818, d. 1857, having m., 
1847, Mary Randall, dau. Lachlan MacGilvray, 





Esqy., who d. 1875, leaving a son and a 


dau. : 

1. Cuthbert Collingwood Denny, Lieut. 
late 17th Regt. B.1848. M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Cam. M. Ist, 1876, Marion, dau. Col. T. 
Lane Groundwater, R.H.A.; m. 2ndly, 1894, 
Mary, dau. Rev. G. Fisher. By his first wife 
he had two sons and two daus. :— 

(1) Cuthbert Collingwood Denny. B. 1877, 
m. Violet, dau. Lewis Philip Fielder, Esq., 
of Orsett House, Hyde Park, and has two 
daus.: Eileen Collingwood Denny, Joan 
Collingwood Denny. 

1 Edward Oscar Denny. B. 1880, d. 


(1) Mary Patience Collingwood Denny. 

(2) Marion Collingwood Denny. 

1. Sarah Mary Denny. M. 1877, Col. 
Thomas Braddell. Leicestershire Regt., of 
Coolmelagh, co. Wexford, and has a son and 
two daus.: Barry Braddell, Lieut. (17th) 
Leicestershire Regt.(b. 1885) ; Eileen Braddell, 
Ermyntrude Braddell. 

Il, Arthur Maynard Denny, J.P., of 
Kilcora Lodge, co. Cork. B. 1823, d. 1900. 
M. 1850 his first cousin Penelope, only dau. 
of Rev. Arthur Herbert, of Cahirnane, 
Killarney (by Jane Denny his wife), who 
d. 1884, having had two sons and a dau. :— 

1. Arthur Collingwood Denny, Major 
Connaught Rangers. B. 1852, d. s.p. 1891. 

2. Henry Cuthbert Denny. B. 1858. 
Colonel Northamptonshire Regt. .B. 





Served in S. African war, 1899-1900 (dis- 


patches, medal, C.B.). Commanding North- 
ants Regimental District since 1904. M. 
1904 Maude Leslie, dau. Col. J. Barlow, late 
Manchester Regt., and has issue. ; 

1. Alice Blackett Denny, m. 189—, J. Pin- 
nock, Esq. : 

I. Sarah Blackett Denny, d. 1875, having 
m., 1841, Sir John Stephen Robinson, Bart., 
C.B., of Rokeby Hall, co. Louth, and had a 
son and a dau. as 

1. Sir Gerald William Collingwood Robin- 
son, 4th Bart. B. 1857, d. unm. 1903. 

1. Maud Helena Collingwood Robinson. 
M. 1890, Richard J. Montgomery, Esq., of 
Beaulieu, co. Louth, and Killineer House, 
Drogheda ; now of Rokeby Hall. 

II. Mary Patience Denny, d. 1839, aged 
seventeen, buried in Aldenham Church, 
Herts. (Rev.) H. L. L. Denny, M.A. 

6, Wilton Terrace, Dublin. 


Cross-LEGGED Knicuts (10% S. v. 130).— 
Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth, in ‘Companion to 
English History (Middle Ages), ed. F. P. 
Barnard, 1902, p. 337, says :—— 

‘A peculiarly English motive, introduced about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, was the 
representation of the recumbent warrior with the 
legs crossed, a natural attitude of repose in life, in 
which state these figures generally appear, usually 
with open eyes, and sometimes in the act of 
sheathing the sword. ‘The practice (which, it may 
be added, has no connexion with the Crusades) 
lasted for about a century and gradually dis- 
appeared with the introduction of plate armour, 
for which the posture is as unfitted as it is 
appropriate for the close-fitting and yielding 


chain-mail.” 
A. R. Bay ey. 


Ivy Lane, Stranp (10 §. v. 81, 136).— 
Here are two more references to Ivy Lane: 
‘“My new howse (called Cecyll howse) by 
Ivye bridge” (Letter of Sir R. Cecil, 24 Oct., 
1602, in ‘Letters of Sir Robert Cecil to Sir 
John Carew,’ Camden Soc. Publications, 
1864). “At the Rainbow and Dove, by Ivy 
Bridge, dwelt ‘Jan’ Verelst, the painter, in 
1710” (Daily Telegraph, 8 Oct., 1901, article 
‘The Vanishing Strand’). 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


“Dumpine” (10 §. v. 127).—This is an 
old term used in connexion with setting or 
putting things down in a noisy or bustling 
fashion, and the dialect usage of the word 
I have known from the time when I was 
a boy in Derbyshire, and use it now on 
occasions. A man bringing a load of any 
kind into a house would be told to ‘‘dump 
it down i’ yon newk” (corner), or in the 
case of a parcel to ‘dump ’er on th’ table” ; 
and if it was done with force and noise it 
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would call forth the remark, “ No need ter 


dump it that wey!” Any one engaged in 
filling a sack with a compressible article 


would be told to ‘*dump it well down.” It 
was necessary in making dough to dump it | 
well in the kneading; and clothes put to! 
soak prior to the wash were well dumped | 
down in the ‘‘ seg-pot.” 


: Tiros. Ravrciirre. 

W or ksop. 

“Dumping” is evidently an American | 
expression. On landing at San Francisco | 


some thirty years since I was amused at seeing 

on a notice board, erected on a piece of waste 

ground, ‘* Rubbish not to be dumped here.” 
Gsabs 


Copyricnt IN Letters (10 §. v. 128).— 
Of the numerous questions I had to go into 
with great care in writing my ‘Swimming,’ 
copyright was one. I apologize for so fre- 
quently referring to my own book, but it is 
the only one I know of that treats of nearly 
every bibliographical or book question. In 
the first place your querist should himself 
consult the last edition of the great work of 
your learned contributor Dr. Copinger. If 
he refers to “‘ Copinger on Copyright, edited 
by Easton,’ 1904, he will find all the law on 
the subject. I do not think it useful to go 
into cases in ‘N. & Q. The chief principle 
seems to be that you must not take anything 
that is original from another book, so as to 
injure the sale of the book. There is, how- 
ever, not the slightest doubt that part might 
be quoted ; the doubt is as to the whole, or 
if long. This can only be settled in each 
instance by the facts of the case. 

By the by, Dr. Copinger’s volume is in two 
parts. The first is paged to 816 as usual; 
but the paging of the second part is truly 
horrible and thoroughly unpractical: it is 
paged to cexciv, the index beginning after 
p- elxxxviii. And this is from a great biblio- 
grapher ! Raten THomas. 


Fatstarr oN Honour (108 §. vy. 128) — 
In “atrim reckoning” the speaker ironic- 
ally indicates that the return is so fine as 
to be unsubstantial. Anything that is air 
and nothing more may be fitly ridiculed as a 
basis of pretension—“a trim reckoning” 
indeed! For this ironical use of ‘ trim” 
compare ‘Henry VIIL.,’ V. iv. 77, ‘‘ There’s 
a trim rabble let in.” Tuomas Bayne. 


Bowes CastLe, YoRKSHIRE (10* §. iy. 288 ; 
v. 116).—In vol. iv. of ‘The Antiquities of 
England and Wales,’ by Francis Grose, 1776, 
is a view of Bowes Castle, drawn by Bayley 


There is also a short history of the castle, 


about one and a half pages. On the fourth 
page before the view is a small ground plan 
of the castle. The date of foundation or 
building given in the index is 1070 :— 

“The Castle was built, as Mr. Horseley thinks, 
out of the ruins of the Roman fortress, by Allan 
Niger, the first Karl of that title [7.e., Brittany and 
Richmond }, who (it is saidin a MS_ belonging to the 
dissolved Monastery of St. Mary’s at York) placed 
therein William his relation, with 500 archers, to 
defend it against some insurgents in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, confederated with the Scots ; 


| giving him for the device of his standard, the arms 


of Brittany, with three bows and a bundle of 
arrows, from whence both the castle and its com- 
mander derived their names: the former being 
called Bowe Castle, and the latter William de 
Arecubus. Camden indeed mentions another deri- 
vation, but it seems rather a less probable one: 
‘As for the latter name of Bowes, says he, con- 
sidering the old town had been burnt to the ground 
(as all the inhabitants report) I should think it 
arose upon that occasion; for that which is burnt, 
in the British language is called Bocth.’” 

Henry III. in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign settled the castle upon Peter de Savoy, 
uncle to his queen. Successive owners were 
John de Dreux, Earl of Richmond ; Arthur 
his brother; Mary St. Paul, Countess of 
Pembroke ; John, Duke of Bedford, third son 
of Henry 1V.; and Henry VI. 

‘From him there is a chasm in the succession of 
Proprietors. A few years ago [7.¢., from 1776] it 
belonged to Mr. Pullen.” 

“To this Castle belonged a certain tribute called 
Thorough Toll, and the privilege of a gallows.” 

Grose gives the height of the castle as 
about 53 feet. He records that one of the 
inscribed stones found among the remains of 
the Roman station is said to have * served 
for the Communion-table at the Parish 
Church.” 

Stephen Whatley in his ‘ England's Gazet- 
teer,’ London, 1751, says, s.v. Bowes :— 

“The antiquity of this place, appears from an 
old stone in its church with an inscription on it to 
the Emperor Adrian, which was used about the 
beginning of the last century for a communion: 
table.” ; 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


Oscar WILDE BisiiocRapHy (10% §S. iv. 
266; v. 12, 133).—Anent the drama of 
‘Salome,’ it may not be inappropriate to 
mention how it was at the inaugural dinner 
of the Authors’ Club, held in June, 1892, ab 
its first home, 17, St. James’s Place, that 
Oscar Wilde complained so bitterly of the 
interdict put upon it by the censor of plays- 
As one of those present, I recall with wha 
assumed indifference he derided the mandate 
just issued ; indeed, I think it was on thab 





in 1774, and engraved by Godfrey in 1775. 


‘same afternoon he had received a decisiot 
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which, one may be sure, was very keenly 
felt. It will be remembered that the “ for- 
bidden play” was acted at the Bijou Theatre 
by the New Stage Club on 10 May last year, 
but failed, it would seem, to impress by 
reason of unsympathetic interpretation. 
CrciL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Harr-PowpertIne Crosets (10 S. iv. 349, 
417, 453; v. 57, 95, 135).—In that beautiful 
publication of the brothers Adam, * Works in 
Architecture,’ 1778-1822, there is a plan of 
Earl Derby’s house in Grosvenor Square 
(vol. ii. plate i.) which shows clearly that 
a hair- powdering closet was a_ necessary 
portion of a well-equipped establishment. 
There is no question as to whether this 
particular closet was merely a dressing-room, 
and the plate I have named will remove all 
Mr. Rurroy’s objections on that score. For 
Lady Derby’s dressing-room—famous for its 
sumptuous decorations in the [Etruscan 
style—is clearly marked on the plan, and is 
an apartment (26 ft. Gin. by 19 ft.) opening 
en suite between the third drawing-room 
and her ladyship’s bedroom, which measured 
17ft. by 16ft. Adjacent to the bedroom, 
and communicating with it, is a room named 
a closet chamber, and from this a door leads 
into the “ powdering chamber.” Thus every 
room is distinctly indicated — bedroom, 
dressing-room, closet chamber, powdering 
chamber, and another small and curious apart- 
ment, all en suite. In the ground-floor plan 
are shown Lord Derby’s bed and dressing 
rooms, with another powdering chamber, for 
those were the days of the Macaronis, when 
a gentleman’s head-dress was almost as 
elaborate as that of alady. This sumptuous 
house was No. 4, Grosvenor Square, and was 
finished in the early winter of 1774, before 
Lord Stanley (afterwards twelfth Earl of 
Derby) had succeeded to the title. Writing on 
Saturday, 3 Dec., 1774, Lady Mary Coke tells 
us: ** Lady Betty Stanley [afterwards Lady 
Derby] has come to town, and had a party 
the other night of three tables to show her 
fine house.” This same “fine house” did not 
suit the taste of Horace Walpole, for he 
speaks of it as ‘‘filigreed into puerility.” 
Probably most persons who look through the 
plates published by the brothers Adam will 
agree with this criticism. 

Horace BLeack.ey. 
Fox Ouk, Walton-on-Thames. 
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‘“BreLan” (10% S. v. 29, 114). —“ Bouil- 
lotte or Brelan” and the way to play it are 
given in the ‘Comprehensive Handbook to 
the Card Games,’ by R. F. Foster (Simpkin, 








| . 

| Marshall & Co., no date—a recent publica- 
tion), pp. 239-44. It is spoken of as “tan 
old and famous French gambling game,” 


“the rage during and long after the French 
Revolution, but has lately had to share public 
attention with Baccara, and even with Le Poker 
Américain.” 

‘“*A Brelan Carré is four of a kind, three in the 
player’s hand, and the fourth turned up on the 
pack. If any player holds a brelan (three of a 
kind) of a higher denomination than the brelan 
carré, the player may turn up the card under the 
retourne [i.¢., under the turn-up card], and if this 
makes his hand a brelan car:é also, he wins the 


pool.” 
‘‘A Simple Brelan is three of a kind in the 
player’s hand......Should the brelan be formed by 


uniting the retourne with two cards in the player's 
hand, it is a brelan favori.” 

If there is no brelan, the player who has 
the ‘‘point” wins: the ‘‘point” would 
require a long explanation. 

Three, four, or five persons may play, but 
four is the proper number. If there are four 
players, bouillotte is played with a pack 
reduced to twenty cards, ace, king, queen, 
nine, and eight of each suit. If five persons 
play, the knaves are added. If only three 
play, the queens are thrown out. 

According to the ‘Dictionnaire de 1’Aca- 
démie,’ seizitme édit., 1835, bouillotte is a 
sort of brelan played by five persons, at 
which a player gives up his place when he 
has lost his ‘* cave,” 7 e., all that he has before 
him. According to Foster, the numbers of 
counters bought by the players from the 
banker at the beginning of the game are 
equal, usually 100, and a player cannot buy 
any more until he has lost every one of his 
original *‘ cave.” Ropert Prerpornt. 


CricKkET: PIcTURES AND ENGRAVINGS (10 
S. iv. 9, 132, 238, 496; v. 54, 96).—At the exhi- 
bition of Bucks antiquities held at Aylesbury 
last July, Sir E. Verney lent a picture, thus 
described in the catalogue :— 

“No. 1447. Portrait of a young cricketer, Thomas 
Calvert, in 1761, showing the form of bat, ball and 
wickets in use for eighteenth-century cricket, then 
recently introduced into Public Schools.” 

W. Brapsroox, 

Bletchley. 


Peacock AS A CuristMAs Symson (10 §S. 
v. 69, 130).—I cannot say that I ever heard 
of the peacock being served at Christmas, 
though many years ago I occasionally par- 
took of one at a gentleman’s table. The 
passage in Monstrelet’s ‘ Chronicles’ referred 
to by Mr. JAmMEs Watson has in W. Smith’s 
edition (1840, vol. ii. p. 252) an illustration of 
the ceremony, with the live peacock on a 
dish, before which a knight in complete 





armour is making his bow, with drawn sword 
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in hand. A foot-note on the same page 
says: ‘See a particular account of the 
strange ceremony of swearing on the pea- 
cock in M. de Sainte-Palaye's ‘ Mémoires sur 
lAncienne Chevalerie.’” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Gaost Story In Dickens (10 8. v. 149).— 
Mr. R. Lucas will find what he wants in 
‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xxi., in the old man’s story 
of the haunted set of chambers. C. W. B. 

[Orher correspondents also thanked for replies. } 


Portman Famity (10 §. v. 48, 150).—I 
would add in relation to this family, the 
chiefs of which I have enumerated ante, 
p. 150. that a handsome pedigree, with en- 
graved arms and quarterings, is found in the 
1861 edition of Hutchins’s ‘ Dorsetshire,’ 
i. 253. A general account of the family is 
also supplied, and in addition the history of 
Bryanston. the Dorsetshire estate acquired 
by Sir William Portman, sixth Baronet, 
shortly before his death in 1690. He was 
the last Portman who resided habitually at 
Orchard Portman. W. L. Rurton. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Visitation of England and Wales. Edited by Frede- 

rick Arthur Crisp. Vol. XII. (Privately printed.) 
Tue eighteenth century was a period when special 
contempt was poured out on genealogical studies. 
This was a barbarism, no doubt, but there was 
some excuse for it. Pride of family reached its 
climax in a time when some of the most worthless 
of men were unquestionably of noble race, as 
heralds reckoned nobility ; so it came to pass that 
nearly every man of letters, except professed 
antiquaries, who in any way came in touch with 
the subject sneered contemptuously. The spider 
of pride was thought to lurk somehow in a 
family pedigree. The heralds had ceased to make 
their visitations, and so new families were not 
recorded unless they were fortunate enough to 
be adorned with a title. This made the dis- 
tinction between one class and another more 
marked than it had ever been before, and is one 
reason, though by no means the chief one, why in 
many cases it is more difficult to work out a family 
genealogy during the years between the accession 
of George 1. and the death of George III. than in 
earlier times. As in so much else, Sir Walter 
Scott led the way; much of the love of pedigree 
lore which abounds at the present day may be 
traced to Abbotsford. We owe much also to 
America, where it has long been a favourite study ; 
and our cousins across the Atlantic have strong 
claims to be the discoverers of the important fact 
that an accurate family genealogy is not only an 
important historical document, but also one of 
scientific value which it is not easy to overrate. 

Mr. Crisp appreciates the value of this study 
from a far wider point of view than most of his 


volume is now before us. We have had great 
pleasure in noticing several of the previous volumes 
of the series. The present seems to make a distinct 
advance on its forerunners. Unless we are much 
mistaken, the information is fuller, and at times 
even more definite; indeed, we have never pre- 
viously met with a book where the evidences of 
race are given with such completeness or in such 
well-ordered sequence. Following the example of 
some of the compilers of the Heralds’ Visitations, 
Mr. Crisp in these pedigrees deals generally with 
comparatively recent facts. Wedo not think any 
of the pedigrees go further back than the accession 
of George II. This is an advantage not to be de- 
spised. The pedigrees of more remote times, when 
they can be tears at all, depend on docu- 
mentary evidence; those of modern days in great 
art on the memories of persons now or recently 
iving. Were their knowledge not recorded and 
put into tabular shape, much important evidence 
would certainly perish. 

This issue contains in all thirty-nine families, nine 
of which are of peers and one a baronet. By far 
the most interesting to many persons will be that 
of **Gordon of Khartoum.” His earliest ancestor 
in Mr. Crisp’s record is a certain Capt. Gordon, 
who was taken prisoner by Prince Charles’s army 
at the battle of Preston Pans, and for whose son 
William Augustus Gordon the Duke of Cumberland 
stood godfather. Several other of these pedigrees 
are of more than common interest —that of Shirley, 
for example, a junior branch, as we believe, of the 
Shirleys of Eatington, which produced the dis- 
tinguished scholar Walter Waddington Shirley. 
The pedigree of Lord Avebury’s family is evidential 
compiled with great care. On his mother’s side his 
lordship is descended from Sir John Hotham, the 
Governor of Hull who at the beginning of the Civil 
War refused to open the town gates to admit 
Charles I. 

The volume, like its predecessors, is enriched 
with portraits and armorial engravings. 


As David and the Sibyls Say: a Sketch of the Sibyls 
and the Sibylline Oracles. By Mariana Monteiro. 
(Sands & Co.) 

Tur task here accomplished was, the author ex- 

pressly tells us, “initiated and projected” by the 

late Very Rev. Alfred Canon White, and carried 
out at his request. We all of us know the line in 
the ‘ Dies Ire’ 

Teste David cum Sibylla ; 

most of us have heard of Amalthea, the Cumzean 

Sibyl, and her sale to Tarquin of the three books 

out of nine; whilea few have read of the Erythrean 

Sibyl of Plato and the ten Sibyls of Varro. Ac 

cording to the medizval monks, there were twelve 

Sibyls, and it is with them that Miss Monteiro 

concerns herself in a volume printed and published 

at her own expense. Illustrations pane oes to 4 

folio volume, ‘Sibyllarum Duodecim : Les Oracles 

des douze Sibyls,’ 1586, have been reproduced, pre 
sumably in a reduced size, as have been other illus: 
trations designed by Canon White. These are strik- 
ing, supply naturally the emblems of the various 

Sibyls, and add greatly to the value and interest 

of the volume. It is from the religious standpoint 

that the work is intended to appeal. It is a little 
embarrassing to the profane reader to hear of the 

Sibilla Phrigia, a daughter of Dardanus, said to bé 





contemporaries seem able to do. His twelfth 


the son of Jupiter, who writes in 2996 B.c. of th 
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death and Passion of Christ. Such a blending 
of subjects does not in average minds tend to 
edification. The book has, however, a certain 
antiquarian interest. With its religious significance 
we shall not attempt to deal. We may quote the 
sentence, ‘* Father Canisius, of the Society of Jesus, 
says in his book ‘ De Beata Virgine,’ cap. 1, that the 
Gentiles learnt the name of Our Lady from the 
Sibyls.” 


Tuscan Folk-lore and Sketches. By Isabella M. 

Anderton. (Arnold Fairbairns.) 

Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ will delight in this little 
volume, and note “‘the curiously altered versions 
of childhood acquaintances or of old legends which 
have found their way into these remote regions.” 
The stories were told to the author by various 
peasants during a summer stay amidst the Tuscan 
Apennines. The volume comprises descriptions of 
a Tuscan Bluebeard, demon-steeds, a phantom 
bride, a wedding feast with its quaint customs, 
and the manufacture of olive oil at a villa where 
the proprietor has a love of Latin inscriptions. 
One of these, unearthed during the excavation of 
a Roman villa, reads :— 
Jovi hospitali 
sacrum 
O quisquis es dummodo honestus 
si forte 
pessimos fugis propinquos 
inimicorum 
solitaria succedens domo 
quiesce. 

The charm of the volume causes us a feeling of 
sadness, for we shall have no more from the same 
pen. ‘ 
among the Italian people, and, like another great 
friend of Italy, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, died 
at Florence, and now rests in the cemetery of the 
Allori. . : 

The little volume contains a short biographical 
note by her two brothers, and some translations 
from the poet Pascoli. The illustrations include 
Florence from the Piazzale, Michel Angelo, and a 
most interesting portrait of the author, who had 
married an Italian, Rodolfo Debarbieri. 


Ordo Romanus Primus. Edited by E. G. C. Atchley. 
L.R.C.P. (Moring.) 
Tue latest addition to “ The Library of Liturgiology 
and Ecclesiology” emanating from the De La More 
Press is the ‘Ordo Romanus Primus,’ efficiently 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Mr. Atchley. 
This document is the order of service at a public 
mass as it used to be performed at Rome in the 
eighth century, and will be found to furnish matter 
of extreme interest to those who wish to follow 
the historical development of Christian worship. 
It is,in fact, a directory of the approved rites and 
ceremonies which were observed on solemn occa- 
sions in the metropolis of Latin Christianity. In 
the judgment of the editor the evidence points to 
the date of about 770 for the present recension of the 
work by Pope Stephen III., but this was probably 
foundedjon a text of the sixth century. Originally 
published by Mabillon in his ‘Museum Italicum,’ 
689, it is here translated into English, collated with 
other versions, and annotated. One of the points. 
brought out is that in the matter of lights and 
incense, and the arrangements of the chancel and 
altar, the old pagan customs of the Koman basilicas 


The author passed most of her short life | 





were largely incorporated into the services of the 
early Church. Even the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” which 
seems so distinctively Christian, was originally in 
popular use among the heathen ; it is mentioned in 
Epictetus, and appears to have found its way into: 
the Church in the fourth century. 

Mr. Atchley prints as appendixes a translation of 
the Ordo Romanus of St. Amand (about 800), a 
typical Roman Liturgy of the same date, and the 
Liturgy of the Diocese of Africa in the time of 
St. Augustine (about 400), all of which will be wel- 
come to the intelligent student of church antiqui- 
ties. Fifteen plates of early ecclesiastical exemplars, 
such as ambons, chalices, and mosaics, serve to 
illustrate the matters discussed, and add much to 
the completeness of the book. 


The Gentleman's Magazine for February, the first 
number under Mr. Bullen’s control, has an excellent 
new cover, and, what is of more importance, ex- 
cellent contents. Mr. Bullen revives the corre- 
spondence and the obituaries which were a valued 
feature of the magazine, and he leads off with an 
interesting abstract of its previous career. But 
while scholarship and antiquarianism are well 
represented (the former by a translation of Pro- 
pertius infer alia), we are pleased to see some 
personal notes on so modern a figure as George 
Gissing, and ‘The Day's Doings of a Nobody’ of 
this present year of grace. The motto-heading of 
the paper is excellent, but Mr. Bullen will go 
further than it implies. His feast of old and 
new suggests to us the sentiment in which the 
cleverest of the Latin poets expressed his pre- 
dilections :— 

Laudamus veteres, sed nostris utimur annis. 


We shall look forward to The Gentleman’s each 


| month with a new interest, and notice with pleasure 


another accession to the honourable minority of 
fugitive publications worth reading. 





BooKksELLers’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. Batty BRorueErs issue two catalogues. 
One is a selection of purchases made within the 
past six months. We find in this a complete set of 
The Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1840-1904, 
61. 10s. ; Ormerod’s ‘Chester,’ 3/. 12s. 6d. ; and Boys’s: 
‘Kent,’ 6/. 6s. The second catalogue is a selection 
from Messrs. Bailey’s general stock, including a 
number of biographical works on artists, drama- 
tists, engineers, men of letters, &c. Under 
Collected Historians we find Buckle, 7 vols., 3/. 3s. + 
the best large-type edition of Coxe’s Works, 
16 vols., 4to, tree calf, 4/. 4s.; Macaulay, 13 vols., 
6/. 10s. ; Motley, 11 vols., 10/7. 10s.; and Strickland, 
26 vols., 12/. The historical portion contains much. 
of interest. 


Messrs. Bull & Auvache have a number of inter-. 
esting items under Botany and Gardening. Under 
Cheshire is a copy of Ormerod, 8/. 15s. A fine copy 
of Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Anglicanum’ is priced 
20/._ Dibdin and Herbert’s ‘Typographical Anti-- 
quities,’ very scarce, 7/. 7s.; Grose’s Antiquarian 
Works, 14 vols., 4/. 10s. ; Edmondson’s ‘Complete- 
Body of Heraldry,’ 1780, 2/.; Milles’s ‘Catalogue 
of Honor,’ 1610, 3/. 3s. (described as one of the- 
scarcest of heraldic works) ; Walsh’s ‘ Vindication 
of the Loyal Formulary, or Irish Remonstrance,’ 





1674, 7/.; and a second copy, 8/. 8s. This work 
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was secretly printed, without printer's name or 
place. There is a long list under Theological. 
Among the entries we tind a complete set of the 
Bampton Lectures, 1780-1892, 26/.; and the 7'rans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1872- 
1900, scarce, 15/. 

Mr. H. G. Gadney, of Oxford, has Bewick’s 
‘Emblems of Mortality,’ 1789, 36s. ; ‘Le Deca- 
meron,’ Lyons, 1558, 35s.; Godwin’s ‘ Lives of 
the Necromancers, 1834, 14s.; ‘La Liturgie 
Angloise,’ together with the Psalms of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, very scarce, 1616-21, dl. 3 and St. 
Loo’s ‘England's Safety,’ 1693, 2/. 15s. The list 
includes a number of works of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. Goad, of Bath, has De Gheyn’s ‘The Exer- 
cise of Armes for Calivres, Muskettes, and Pikes, 
1608, 10/. 10s.; ‘Australasia Illustrated, 3 vols., 
folio. 35s. (published at 11/. lls); Zhe Ancestor, 
12 vols., 2/. 2s; and ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,” Bentley, 
855, 3 vols., original cloth, uncut, 2/. 17s. 6d. Under 
Naval is a copy of Blanckley’s ‘ Naval Expositor, 
1750, 2/.2s. The first_edition of lennyson’s Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, purple 
paper wrapper, Moxon, 1852, is 25s. The catalogue 
‘states that this contains five lines never reprinted : 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
{ Perchance our greatness will increase, 
Perchance a darkening future yields 
‘Some reverse from worse to worse, 
"The blood of men in quiet fields, 

-And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace. ] 

Messrs. Parsons & Sons have the bronze statuette 
of Thackeray by Boehm, exhibited in the Academy 
in 1864, price 1007. They have also an interesting 
Irving souvenir, being the album presented to him 
at Christmas, 1884. by students of the Royal 
Academy, and sent to him while on his tour in 
America. The album contains 18 original draw- 
ings, and is to be had for 35’. Other items are 
works on architecture, and original drawings by 
J. Barker of Bath, Runciman, Biago Martinelli, 
‘Stothard, Pugin, and others. There are_a number 
of works under Costume, these including Alde- 
graver’s 44 original pieces of German costume, 
sixteenth century, very rare, 211.): and ‘ Russian 
Costume.’ 1821, 9/. 9s. There is a fine specimen of 
French bookbinding, 1740, with the arms of the 
City of Paris, being a ‘Description des Festes 
données par la Ville de Paris a Y'Occasion du 
Mariage de Madame Louise Elizabeth de France et 
de Dom Philippe d’Espagne, 29, 30 Aotit, 1739, 
13 large plates by Blondel, 1740, 10/. 10s. A collec- 
tion of 638 autograph letters relating to the stage, 
1793-1860, is priced 30 guineas. lt is from the 
library of James St. Aubyn, whose ex-libris is in 


each volume. ; a 
_H. H. Peach, of Leicester, has a very beautifu 
PR acct te: MS. which he prices at 42/. It is the 
‘Qrloge de Sapience.’ ‘“* The author, Henri de Suso 
or Suabia, died 1385, having written this work about 
1340.” Vaughan in his ‘ Hours with the Mystics 
states that this book was for the fourteenth century 
what ‘ De Imitatione Christi’ was for the fifteenth. 
The catalogue contains many interesting specimens 
of early printing, besides first editions of Bossuet, 
large-paper copies in one volume, old French calf, 
10/. 10s. : and Colonna’s ‘ Hypnerotomachia di Poli- 
i Venice, 1545, 23/. 10s. William 


Hee ts, 
caer with label fetched 31/. There is a 





first. edition of ‘The Masque of Anarchy,’ 1832, 
original boards, 37. 10s. 

Messrs. William Smith & Son, of Reading, havea 
collection of portraits, chiefly French, 1652-1749, 
atlas folio, old russia, 35/.; ‘Turner and Ruskin, 
with biographical note by Frederick Wedmore, 
édition de luxe, 1900, 127. 15s. : a sound set of the 
Bdinburgh, 1802-45, 4/. 4s.; Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ 9 vols., 1812-14, 2/. 10s.: besides a 
number of chapbooks and interesting items under 
Antiquarian and Topographical, ‘Trials, and 
Juvenile, 1765-1852. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
for mid-February is devoted to natural history, 
sport, &c. A glance at its pages shows at once 
that the works are not to be found in every man’s 
library. We note the most complete set yet offered 
for sale of the works of John Gould, completed by 
Richard Bowdler Sharpe, 630/. ; a set of The Ibis, 
1859-1903, very scarce, 75/. ; Lilford’s ‘ Birds of the 
British Islands,’ 55/. ; Edwards's ‘ Botanical Regis- 
ter, continued by Lindley, 1815-47, very scarce, 
45/.; Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisi in Sole Paradisus 
Terrestris,’ 1629, 32/.; Sowerby’s ‘Botany,’ 212. ; 
Geological Society's Journa’, 1845-1905, 33/.: Ento- 
mological Society's 7vansactions, 1836-1900, 527. 10s. 
Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America,’ New York, 186), 
25/. ; and Elliot’s ‘Monograph of the Phasianide,’ 
New York, 1872, very scarce, 70/. Sporting subjects 
include Apperley’s (Nimrod) ‘ Life of a Sportsman, 
Ackermann, 1842, extremely rare, 30/ ; Pierce Egan’s 
‘Boxiana,’ 1812-29, very scarce. 14/. l4s.; and an 
excessively scarce set of 7'he Sporting Magazine, 
1793-1870, 215. Messrs. Sotheran guarantee this to 
be perfect. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has several first 
editions of Browning. The first edition of Miss 
Burney’s ‘Camilla’ is 4/7. 4s. ; the first edition of 
‘Hours of Idleness,’ Newark, 1807, 37. 3s.; a 
collection of Civil War tracts, 1641-8, 3/. 3s.; a set 
of The Church Quarterly, scarce, 1875-1902, 5l. 5s. ; 
Rowlandson’s ‘ Naples,’ 1815, 3/. 15s.: 7'he Studio. 
1893-1905, 10/. 10s. ; and Planché’s ‘Cyclopedia of 
Costume,’ 6/. 10s. From the library of the late 
Prof. Earle is the Wycliffe Bible, Oxford Press, 
1850, 3/. 10s. 

Mr. Thorp’s London catalogue includes the first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 1671, 10/. 10s.; a 
choice copy of the second edition of Montaigne, 
from the library of the late Mr. Justice Wright, 
12/. 10s.; Crashaw’s ‘ Poems,’ 1675, 2/. § 
sentation copy of Isaac D’Israeli’s ‘G 
Judaism,’ Moxon, 1833, 15s.; and Vhe London 
Magazine, 1820-29, 32. 18s. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


H. T. S. (“I have fought for Queen and faith, 
like a valiant man and true”).—From stanza xiii 
of Tennyson’s ‘The Revenge.’ 

Cot. MinpMay, Mr. J. Lang, and an Oxford 
correspondent.—Forwarded. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advere 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pu 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chance 
Lane, E.C. 








